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The latest books from Newman 


THE LAW OF CHRIST 

Moral Theology for Priests and Laity 

Volume |: General Moral Theology 

by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 

Translated by:Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 

A new and rich approach to moral theology—hailed by European reviews as one 
of the most outstanding works produced in this field in decades. The present vol- 
ume deals with general problems and the question of discipline and control. Each 
chapter is followed by bibliographical notes which refer to the questions discussed. 


$8.50 
WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY 


by Joseph Folliet 

Translated by Edmond Bonin 

Dr. Folliet reviews the progress of the Catholic Church from 1858 to 1958 and dis- 
covers that the contrasts which mark that century prove her vitality and power of 
spirit. In addition, he previews some of the projects which the Church must under- 
take in order to meet contemporary problems. $3.25 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 

The Church, Grace, and the Sacraments 

by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 

Here is a brilliant book which discusses the mystery of the Church and the mystery 
of sacramental grace, designed specifically for those who desire a fuller understand- 
ing of these key realities of the Christian life. $4.95 


THE LETTERS OF NICODEMUS 


A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski 

Translated by H. C. Stevens 

One of Poland’s leading contemporary novelists presents a fictional account of the 
impact of the life and ministry of Christ upon a lesser New Testament figure. $3.95 


MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS XIl 


by Domenico Cardinal Tardini 

Translated by Rosemary Goldie 

An intimate and captivating portrait of the late Holy Father written by his Sec- 
retary of State. Here the paternal and saintly Pius XII seems to live again. I/lus- 
trated. $2.75 


FATHER FABER 
by Ronald Chapman 


The rediscovery of a great Victorian and a great Catholic Englishman. The author 
includes the story of Faber’s relationship and final break with Cardinal Newman. 


Illustrated. $5.95 


THE MARK OF HOLINESS 
by Rev. Robert D. Smith 


Father Smith examines the undeveloped aspects of the second mark of the Church. 
In order to solve the problems of holiness in religion, he reverts to the criterion 
of holiness used by the early Church Fathers, the criterion of natural law. $4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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JUST 
BROWSING 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK APRIL 16-22 

@ National Library Week, to be celebrated April 16-22, has as its theme, FOR A 
RICHER, FULLER LIFE—READ! Reading for American youth will again be stressed 
this year. Both the special emphasis and the theme are directly related to the fam- 
ily, youth and library development programs of cooperating religious groups. 

A special Religious Kit, priced at one dollar to make it widely accessible, is avail- 
able to assist leaders of all faiths and denominations to plan Library Week events. The 
Kit includes ‘Program Suggestions for Religious Groups.’’ A leaflet-reprint from the 
1961 Supplement to the NLW basic Organization Handbook, and a variety of aids: a 
poster, a four-piece mobile, a streamer and 50 bookmarks. Kits may be ordered by 
sending $1.00 to: Religious Kit, National Library Week, P.O. Box 365, Midtown Sta- 
tion, New York 18. (Deadline for orders—March 31st.) 

For information on other general promotion aids, a free circular may be obtained 
by writing to: Promotion Aids National Library Week, same address. 

National Library Week is the focus of a year-round continuing program to en- 
courage lifetime reading habits and stimulate interest in the use and support of li- 
braries of all kinds. The program is sponsored by the National Book Committee, an 
independent non-profit citizens’ group, in cooperation with the American Library Asso- 


ciation. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. NAMED WINNER OF THOMAS MORE MEDAL 

@ The J. B. Lippincott Company will be awarded the Thomas More Association Med- 
al for publishing the fiction of the English writer Muriel Spark in this country, it was 
announced by Dan Herr, Association president. Mrs. Spark’s work which includes the 
highly praised novels MEMENTO MORI and THE BALLAD OF PECKHAM RYE has 
been judged “the most distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 1960” by 
the Board of Directors and Staff of the Thomas More Association, a not-for-profit or- 
ganization for the promotion of Catholic reading and reading among Catholics. 

The citation accompanying the medal praises Mrs. Spark as “’a Christian satirist 
of unique and brilliant talent whose remarkably fresh and entertaining work is clearly a 
therapeutic attack on superficiality in modern life. 

“Each of Mrs. Spark’s books,’’ the citation continues, ““has received enthusiastic 
reviews from leading critics in England and America, but sales have been modest. By 
continuing to publish her work, Lippincott not only demonstrates faith in the quality 
of Mrs. Spark’s writing, but is effectively building an appreciative and continually en- 
larging reading public for her highly significant books. There are already indications 
that this public may soon be more proportionate to the critical reputation she has al- 
ready earned and which she so richly deserves.” 

The citation concludes: “In a year characterized chiefly by mergers and mer- 
chandising, this sort of creative publishing stands out. The future of literature, in fact, 
depends entirely upon dedicated and perceptive publishing of precisely this nature. For 
the continued publication of the fiction of Muriel Spark in the United States, and for 
long and outstanding service to literature, the Directors and Staff of the Thomas More 
Association honor J. B. Lippincott Company with this medal and citation.” 
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VITAL BOOKS 


FOR EVERY CATHOLIC 
t 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God's pursuit of man down through the ages 
* Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs - Unfolds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history - The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Pages $1.10 to $4.13 


“MY MASS — Explained and Iliustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 84¢ ond $1.48 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 


as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 66¢ to $7.48 © Larger type 512 poges82¢ to $7.66 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Poges 70¢ to $5.26 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’ —A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Poges 9O¢ to $2.48 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Poges $1.56 to $4.13 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’ —A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 92¢ to $2.48 


“MY DAILY BREAD” — Father Paone —Summary of the Spiritual Life — Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Pages 90¢ ond $1.49 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Poges 75¢ to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT” — The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use. 704 Poges $1.14 to $5.90 
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The award will be presented to Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., President of the Phila- 
delphia publishing firm, at the twenty-second anniversary celebration of the Thomas 
More Association, May 7, at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Lippincott is the seventh win- 
ner of the Thomas More Medal. Previous winners were: Doubleday and Company for 
IMAGE BOOKS, 1954; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. for THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD, 
1955; P. J. Kenedy and Sons for BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS, 1956; Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, Inc., for VISION BOOKS, 1957; Hawthorn Books, Inc., for THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM, 1958; and Sheed and Ward, 
Inc., for THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES, 1959. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS TO PUBLISH 

“THE COMPLETE LIBRARY OF WORLD ART” 

@ Hawthorn Books has announced publication plans for a new series of art books 
consisting of more than 150 volumes, each containing reproductions of the complete 
works of the world’s great masters of art. The series, to be called ‘“The Complete Li- 
brary of World Art’ will begin publication this fall when Hawthorn presents its first 
volume, containing reproductions of all the paintings of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The series will be published at the rate of one volume every month, making this 
a twelve year project, to be finished in the spring of 1974. 

“The Complete Library of World Art’ will be an international project involving 
two other publishers, Oldbourne Press of London and Rizzoli Editore of Milan. 

The editors are Professor Gian Alberto Dell’Acqua, director of the Brera Gallery 
in Milan, Sir John Rothenstein, director of the Tate Gallery in London, Professor James 
Grote Van Derpool, associate dean of the School of Architecture, Columbia University 
and Dr. Paolo Lecaldano of Rizzoli Editore. 

The three publishers engaged in this project are well-known in international pub- 
lishing. Rizzoli Editore, in addition to book publishing, is the largest publisher of mag- 
azines in Italy. Oldbourne Press is the book publishing subsidiary of Beaverbrook News- 
papers of Great Britain. Hawthorn Books is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Prentice-Hall 

Work on more than 40 of the volumes has already been completed. Each book will 
contain, in one or more volumes, full page monochrome and color reproductions of the 
artist’s complete work in paintings, sketches, sculpture, frescoes or other media. Textu- 
al documentation will be provided by an authority on the particular artist. Among the 
first artists to be included in the series, after Leonardo, are Bruegel, Masaccio, Piero 
della Francesca, Michelangelo, van Eyck, Raphael, Turner and Vermeer. 


SYMBOLS IN THE CHURCH 
@ A second edition of Symbols in the Church by Carl Van Treeck and Aloysius Croft 
has been released by the Bruce Publishing Company. It is a handbook for ecclesiastical 
artists and art craftsmen to give the basic symbols for designs in church art. The book 
is intended to give a clear idea of the designs proper for the decorations of vestments 
and other liturgical objects as well as of churches. It distinguishes between symbols 
proper and other types, figures, and attributes which are often improperly referred to 
as symbols. ‘The cross, for example”’ Croft explains, “is a symbol of our faith in the 
salvific death of our Savior which is the basis of the whole Christian belief but the rep- 
resentation of the Savior crucified, the crucifix, is not a symbol but purely a picture.” 
The illustrations are not intended as models which an artist can reproduce but rather 
as examples of the elements present in the basic symbols. Some of the history and 
philosophy of symbolism is provided as background material for the theorist. 

Symbols in the Church, Carl Van Treeck and Aloysius Croft, $3.00, 111 pages 
published by the Bruce Publishing Company 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. 
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Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 


efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand micro-filming can solve 
space, storage and copying problems as well as help you devise new 
office techniques and systems. Even more important, Remington 
Rand microfilm experts are always available to you to diagnose rec- 
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@ SAINT PETER’S COLLEGE is planning a $1,000,000 new Library Building for Con- 
struction in 1963, it is announced by Very Rev. Edward F. Clark S.J., President. Hous- 
ing 225,000 volumes, a music alcove, seminar rooms, and audio-visual headquarters, 
the new Library is being planned for a seating capacity of approximately 450. Rev. 
Edmond F. X. Ivers, S.J., Librarian, heads the eight-member faculty committee plan- 
ning the architectural features—Miss Grace Schut, Assistant Librarian; Rev. Leo Mc- 
Laughlin, S.J.; Rev. Marshall Winkler, S.J.; Dr. Janette Gatty; Dr. Philip Deasy; Mr. 
Thaddeus Tuleja; Mr. John Cullity; Dr. James Pegolotti. 


LIBRARIAN’S INSTITUTE 

@ A preconference institute for public and school librarians on THE ADULT AND 
THE CHILD’S WORLD: THE LIBRARY’S POTENTIAL FOR SERVICE, will be held in 
Cleveland July 5-8, 1961, in Wade Park Manor near Western Reserve University. 

Sponsored by the ALA Children’s Services Division, and Adult Services Division, 
and by Western Reserve University School of Library Science, the institute will exam- 
ine how school and public libraries can best serve parents, teachers, youth leaders, 
service clubs, and community representatives in their efforts to help all children to 
have satisfactory and rewarding lives. Some of the questions to be considered are: 
How can we best serve the vast numbers of adults whose concern is with the children 
in our communities? How do we increase our understanding and knowledge of com- 
munity groups and the individuals who work with them and for them? Have we truly 
appraised our own situations and resources in terms of our special objectives and op- 
portunities? 

The institute is planned for librarians who work with children in school and pub- 
lic libraries and for librarians who work with adults in public, board of education, or 
other libraries serving adults who are concerned with children in one way or another. 

Registration is limited to 225. Registration forms, including forms for hotel res- 
ervation, may be obtained from any of the three sponsors. The registration fee of 
$10.00 covers institute costs and the institute workbook. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

@ A special five-week course in medical literature and reference work will be offered 
again by the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science during the 1961 
Summer Session, starting June 19 and ending July 21. 

The course, Medical Literature and Reference Work, approved by the Medical 
Library Association, will consider representative reference and bibliographical aids in 
the medical sciences; problems will provide experience with typical medical reference 
sources. Enrollment will be open to regularly enrolled students in the graduate program 
of the School and by special arrangement to other students and librarians not wishing 
to work toward a degree. The credit is one graduate unit (four semester hours) for those 
who qualify for admission to the graduate program. Requirements for admission are: 
adequate courses in biological science and/or experience in a medical library plus ap- 
proval of the instructor. Those who desire academic credit for the course must be ac- 
cepted for graduate study. A Medical Library Association scholarship will be offered 
in connection with this special course. 

Dr. Frances B. Jenkins, Professor of Library Science, will teach the course, assist- 
ed by Professor Wilma Troxel, Librarian of the Quine Library of Medical Science at 
the University of Illinois in Chicago. The class will meet for eight hours each week 
during the first four weeks with the last week to be spent at the Quine Library for 
special observation and practice. 

For further information write to the Associate Director, University of Illinois Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Urbana, Illinois. 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
announces 


the publication and sale of Volume 6 (1956-1959) of the GUIDE 
TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE. As in past cumulations of this 
standard Catholic reference work, Volume 6 gives author, subject 
and title entry for many thousands of books by Catholic authors or 
of Catholic interest. Complete descriptive notes, prices and pub- 
lishers as well as biographical information are provided. Volume 
6 represents a cumulative work of four years under the Editorship 
of Mr. Walter Romig, of Detroit. 


This latest GUIDE compilation is bound in blue Du Pont 
Pyroxylin impregnated cloth produced by letter press and is avail- 
able from the Catholic Library Association for $17.50. Previous 
(back) Volumes of the GUIDE are also available as listed below. 
Please address all new orders to: 


GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
Catholic Library Association 
620 Michigan Avenue N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


1888-1940 (Volume 1, 1240 pages) $20.00 


1940-1944 (Volume 2, 629 pages) 10.00 
1944-1948 (Volume 3, 647 pages) 15.00 
1948-1951 (Volume 4, 1018 pages) 15.00 
‘1952-1955 (Volume 5, 774 pages) 15.00 
1956-1959 (Volume 6, 725 pages) 17.50 


TOTAL SET PRICE $92.50. 
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INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA TO COVER 

ALL PAST AND PRESENT PHILOSOPHIES 

@ Arn international encyclopedia of philosophy encompassing the doctrines of all phi- 
losophical schools, past and present, was announced jointly today by Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia, The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois and the Macmillan Company. 

Editor-in-chief is Dr. Paul Edwards, 37-year-old Vienna-born philosopher, a mem- 
ber of the New York University faculty and author of numerous books and articles on 
philosophy. He will be assisted by an editorial board of 81 leading philosophers from 
1] countries, representing all shades of opinion. 

The new multi-volume encyclopedia is scheduled for publication in 1963. 

According to Dr. Edwards, the encyclopedia is being designed to fill a long-felt 
need. He pointed out that no major reference work has appeared in the English lan- 
guage since J. M. Baldwin’s ‘Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology,’ published in 
1901. 

Among the contributors and members of the editorial board are such eminent 
philosophers as Rudolf Carnap, Ernest Nagel, Max Black, Norman Malcolm, Brand 
Blanshard, R. M. Chisholm and Donald Williams all in the United States, and J. N. 
Findlay, London; P. F. Strawson, J. O. Urmson, G. J. Warnock, Oxford; C. A. Camp- 
bell, Glasgow; Franco Lombardi, Rome; Y. Bar-Hillel, Jerusalem; Ernst Topitsch, Vien- 
na; John Passmore, Canberra; Father |. M. Bochenski, O.P., Fribourg; Arne Naess, 
Oslo; Alf Ross, Copenhagen; Conrad Marc Wogau, Upsala, and Harold Ofstad, Stock- 
holm. 

Another aim of the new encyclopedia, Dr. Edwards said, is “‘to help reestablish 
fruitful communication between the philosophers of the Anglo-Saxon world who are in- 
terested mainly in logical analysis and the more speculative philosophies. Philosophy 
no longer means the same to these two groups. But with contributors from all over the 
world, representing all viewpoints, it is hoped that diverse philosophies will become 
better understood.” 

Jeremiah Kaplan, president of Free Press, explained that the new encyclopedia 
will contain detailed articles covering all philosophical problems and philosophers of 
any significance, past and present. 

“All articles will be signed and all major articles will include annotated bibliog- 
raphies which will periodically be brought up to date,’’ he asserted. ‘‘We hope it will 
be the standard reference work for many years to come.” 

Mr. Kaplan emphasized that, in addition to covering purely philosophical issues, 
the new encyclopedia will explore the many points of contact between philosophy and 
other disciplines. The contributors he said, include mathematicians, physicists, biolo- 
gists, psychologists, sociologists as well as philosophers. 


@ On January 23 The Aging American: An introduction to Social Gerontology and 
Geriatrics by Milton L. Barron was published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

In this book Professor Barron introduces the reader to the study of the aging and 
their problems—and the science of treating these problems, medical as well as psycho- 
logical and sociological. From recent projects in gerontological research he gives data 
on employment problems of the middle-aged, the effects of retirement on physical and 
mental health in both urban and rural America, and the role of religion in adjustment 
to the aging process. 
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Your Spring Checklist 
of new books 


from Doubleday 


11961 National Catholic 


Almanac 


Rev. Felician A. Foy, O. F. M., Editor. The 
complete, up-to-the-minute indispensable 
handbook of Catholic facts with thousands of 
articles and features completely up-dated and 
including such new features as: Gustave Wei- 
gel’s Church and State—the Catholic viewpoint 
on their relationship; The Ecumenical Move- 
ment—the most recent developments; 48 pages 
of important news events of 1960; and com- 
plete texts of several major addresses of Pope 


John. $2.75 


(1) The Church in Crisis 


A HISTORY OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS, 325-1870 


Philip Hughes. In this fascinating survey of the 
origins, accomplishments and significance of 
20 General Councils through 1500 years, the 
famed authority on the Catholic Church turns 
history into rare reading pleasure. 
A Hanover House Book. 

$4.95 


LJStop Pushing! 


Dan Herr. Wisdom and laughter go hand in 
hand in this provocative commentary on the 
foibles of the current American scene—from 
public opinion polls, slick women’s magazines 
and the adulation of youth to pseudo-sophisti- 
cation and religious bigotry. 

A Hanover House Book $3.50 


(J The Dark Disciple 


Russell B. Shaw. Spiritual conflict, suspense 
and explosive personality clashes are among 
the provocative elements in this novel about 
a young college instructor who startles faculty 
and students with his religious fanaticism and 
desire to convert all around him. April 21. 

$3.95 














Latest Clarion Books 
for Young Readers 





Cf All the Swords in England 


Barbara Willard. The years climaxed by the 
murder of Thomas Becket form the colorful 
background for this story about two young 
brothers and their engrossing adventures. 
I!lustrated. Ages 11-14. $1.95 


(The Two Trumpeters 


of Vienna 


Hertha Pauli. Dramatic and fast-paced, this 
tule depicts four young friends involved in the 
historic liberation of Vienna from the Turks 
in 1683. Illustrated. Ages 11-14. $1.95 


CJ Fingal’s Quest 


Madeleine A. Polland. The adventures of Fin- 
gal who wants to become a monk and follows 
the great saint, Columban, from Ireland to 
Gaul. Illustrated. Ages 11-14. May 26. $1.95 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., Garden City, N.Y. oo 
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“Poetry and Power” 


Only recently Robert Frost remarked to President Kennedy: 
“Poetry and power is the formula for another Augustan age, 
and don’t be afraid of power.” I sense, though I may be wrong, 
a deliberate incompleteness in the remark. The implication 
seems to be that we stand in dread of both poetry and power. 
There is sense in a healthy respect for both, but there is no 
reason to fear either of them. In any case, fear or no fear, the 
poetry will outlast the power. 

But how does this apply to the librarian, and more especially 
to the Catholic librarian? The answer to this question probably 
lies to the left and right of you, and in the stacks behind you. 

In many library collections, anyone in search of a book of 
poems might be shocked by what is intended (fearfully?) to be 
the poetry collection. It might consist of some scattered an- 
thologies (generally outdated), the safe and standard British 
and American poets (long dead), some rightly uncut books of 
verse contributed by alumni or friends, the works of Fathers 
Tabb, Ryan, and others—you can probably complete the pic- 
ture from memory. 

In this fearsome state of affairs, all kinds of Catholic libraries 
are included, although there are exceptions. How many parish 
libraries, for example, would have good (or any) editions of 
the poems and notebooks of Gerard Manly Hopkins? 

The fault lies with faculties, teachers, and librarians. We do 
not keep up—even with the past. We seem to ignore the younger 
poets, and too often neglect even the older ones. By the law of 
evidence you could not so much as prove, in some libraries, that 
Catholic poetry or literature even exist. 

Our publishers, too, can be brought to trial. Frequently they 
leave the discovery and publishing of Catholic poets to the 
avant-garde houses and the secular university presses. 

As librarians, as readers, we do not follow the names that 
come to us in the pages of America, Commonweal, Jubilee, and 
other Catholic magazines. These journals do a first-rate, often 
thankless job in bringing us poetry. And I do not mean just 
verse, but poetry of real spiritual power. The Critic recently 
brought together an excellent selection made by John Logan— 
a fine, new body of work by poets whose names should be 
touchstones for us. We hope the Critic will give us more of this, 
and that other magazines will follow in their line. There are 
many Catholic poets—without meaning to slight any, here is a 
brief checklist: 

Brother Antoninus, Sister Mary Gilbert, John Frederick Nims, 
Henry Rago, John Hardy, Ned O’Gorman, Suzanne Gross, 
Claire McAllister, John Knoepfie, Samuel Hazo, Leonie Adams, 
Raymond Roseliep, Daniel Berrigan, S.J., John L’Heureux, Ger- 
vase Toelle, O. Carm. 

Do you recognize many, or all of them? Have you included 
any of their published works in your budget? Must we leave 
them to be published by other periodicals, other publishers, 
and their books to be bought only by other libraries? It is clearly 
up to us—we do the buying and the shelving. 

We need their words badly. Our readers need to come to know 
them. It seems about time to discard our fear of Catholic poetry, 
or what is worse, our neglect of all poetry. 


W.ELR. 
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What makes the new edition of Collier’s 


The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 
including official electoral college vote. 
New articles on Africa in turmoil. 


Details of the 1960 United States Census- 
information not yet found in any other 


encyclopedia. 


Expanded, revised hographies of John F. 


Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 


Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 


most recent developments. 
A new article on Space Vehicles, reporting 
the latest advances in that vital field. 


A new article on the International Bank & 
Fund that helps explain today’s gold crisis. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


J HEN you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
W vou direct them to the most up-to-date major 
1961 edition, 
And the 


facts behind the news become immediately evident 


reference work available. In the new 


recent world events are covered in detail. 


Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dvnamic 


The editors of Collier’s know that completeness is 


not a static quality—it must be carefully maintained. 


That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 


edition: 225 new and revised articles: over 40,000 


new words in the field of Social Science alone! 


250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
make the new Collier’s visually rmcher. And an 
transparencies 


additional set of eight full-color 


explains the complex internal-combustion engine 
illustrations 


with a clarity that words or ordinary 


alone could never ac hieve. 


Recommend Collier’s with confidence 


Collher’s represents the combined knowledge ol 
some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 
year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis- 
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Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 


tinguished staff of experts. Among them you will 


ind: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter: 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 


Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 
Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


Bardeen and Percy 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
Ihink back to your college days. Remember the 
srofessor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
1ught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
lassroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
st. Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 


aders back again and again. 


So readable, it invites use 


udents, scholars and casual readers alike are 
lighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
id, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
formation 1s presented in an authoritative vet 
sy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
age with modern editing. They discover after a 


y paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
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Collier’s was designed to be used. 

No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 
on their shelves. 

Write for free information 
No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affiia- 
tion. Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. D-1, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Regina Medal Civilization has always rested and will con 


tinue to rest on the dreams and fancies of a few 


Recipient men and women and their power to persuade 
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others of the truth of what they see and feel.” 
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Anne Carroll Moore, 1871-1961 


BY 


ANNA L. 


GLANTZ 


New York Public Library 


Anne Carroll Moore, first children’s librarian 
in The New York Public Library, died Friday, 
January 20, 1961, at her home at 35 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Miss Moore organized 
the Library's services to children in 1906 and 
headed the department until her retirement in 
1941. 

Miss Moore was born July 14, 1871, in Lim- 
erick, Maine. She attended Limerick Academy 
and Bradford (Massachusetts) Academy from 
which she was graduated in 1891. In 1896, she 
was graduated from the Library School of Pratt 
Insitute. She became the first children’s librar- 
ian of Pratt Library and served there until her 
association with The New York Public Library. 

In the then new position in 1906, her task 
was to organize the department, shape its poli- 
cies, train librarians, and select books for the 
growing system of neighborhood branches. She 
began by examining the children’s books and 
eliminating out-of-date material, continuously 
emphasizing the importance of good reading and 
reference collections. 

Throughout her career, Miss Moore was ac- 
claimed as a champion of better books and more 
attractive libraries for boys and girls. She wrote, 
lectured, and became ‘an influential critic of ju- 
venile literature, maintaining that, “The best 
of writing is none too good for children” and 
that their libraries must have “suitable books, 
plenty of room, assistance, and 
thoughtful administration.” Her early leadership 
in the development of children’s library service 
led to her election as first chairman of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section of the American Li- 


plenty of 


brary Association. 

In 1918, Miss Moore was invited to review 
children’s books for the Bookman, thus becom- 
ing among the first to contribute serious criti- 
cism of juvenile literature. Her first review was 
of W. H. Hudson’s Little Boy Lost and she con 
tinued to write reviews for the Bookman until 
1926 when the publication ceased, 
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From 1924 to 1934, Miss Moore conducted 
in the Herald Tribune a weekly book review 
column, The Three Owls. Among her books 
are Roads to Childhood, Nicholas, A Manhattan 
Christmas Story, and Nicholas and the Golden 
Goose. She edited Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, The Bold Dragoon and Other Ghost- 
ly Tales, Reading Boys Like, and Reading Girls 
Like. Until November, 1960, she was a con- 
tributing editor to The Horn Book, a critical 
magazine devoted to children’s literature. 

In 1940, Miss Moore was the first recipient 
of the Constance Lindsay Skinner gold medal 
for “outstanding work as a pioneer in the field 
of better books for children.” That year, too, she 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters by the University of Maine. 
In 1955, Pratt Institute conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Last year, the Catholic Library Association 
presented Miss Moore with the second annual 
Regina Medal Award for excellent achievement 
in the field of children’s literature. 

A special tribute was paid Miss Moore in 
1956 by her former associates at The New York 
Public Library. The occasion was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Library’s service to young- 
sters, the department she established and guid- 
ed for thirty-five years. 

A collection of essays, called Reading With- 
out Boundaries, was prepared in her honor. 
Contributors were former colleagues, and au- 
thors, illustrators, and editors with whom she 
had worked to achieve better children’s books. 

Writing in the foreword, Mrs. Frances Lan- 
der Spain, present head of New York Public 
Library children’s services and President of the 
American Library Association, recalled: “It was 
a pioneering job (that Anne Carroll Moore) 
undertook, one which she tackled with vision, 
with common sense, with courage, and with a 
persuasiveness that carried administrators and 
children’s librarians along with her.” 
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The Bible as Literature 


BY REV. JEROME KIELY 
Saint Finnbarr’s College 


Farranferris, Ireland 


Introductory paragraphs are often as contrived 
as handshake introductions to great people, but 
not my jump-off this once. | didn’t engineer it; 
it came to me, quite literally, in a letter from a 
priest friend of mine. Said he: “I see you are 
contributing an article to the Bible series. Will 
how few read the Bible in Ireland? 
in twenty thousand be under the 
true figure? I gave a few Bibles as presents re- 
cently. The recipients weren’t clear about what 


anybody say 
Would one 


to do with them.” 

Well now, there are at least two possible re- 
actions to Father X’s Case of the Perplexed Re- 
Bibles. One would be to use the 
vogueish exclamation “Fantastic” and to specu- 
late if the time isn’t coming when Irish school- 
children will wonder more at Cromwell's read- 
ing of the Bible in the sloping field by the Suir 
than Cromwell wondered (between verses) at 
the finding of the silver bullet in that field; and 
to consider further why Burns’ picture of The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night should be so unfamiliar 
to us Irish: 


ceivers of 


The cheerfu’ supper done wi’ serious face 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns over, wi’ patriarchal grace 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride. 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 

“And let us worship God!” he says with sol 

emn air. 

What to do with a book! Truism to say. And 
the Bible is a book. What's more it's always 
“current and choice” and on no account to be 
squeezed into a cell of leather-bound, life-serv- 
ing, Victorian offenders behind glass doors in 
which one sees not only books but the reflection 
of an uninterested self. In how many public li- 
braries, one wonders, is there a copy of the 
Bible and how often every ten years is it taken 


out for one day? 
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Reprinted from “The Word of Life; Essays 
on the Bible,” (Newman Press, 1960), through 
the courtesy of the author, the publishers, 
and the Rev. J. G. McGarry, editor of “The 
Furrow.” in which the essay first appeared. 


The second reaction is much more understand- 
ing, if a little querulous, and it is: Well, it's 
no wonder people don’t know what to do with 
Bibles or that the eighteen-hundred-page vol- 
ume is back on the library counter next day. 
The Bible is a book, but most Bibles don’t look 
like books once you open them. Who would 
euess at first sight even in this aformulistic age 
that they contain poetry, or even, to borrow a 
phrase from the Classic classes, continuous 
prose? Then there are the scaffoldings of num- 
erals, the groundfloors of semialgebraic appara- 
tus and cellars full of scrimped type. It is no 
novelty to find worthless books masquerading as 
literature but what a pity it is that the Book of 
Books should be disguised to look like newspa- 
per columns of classified advertisements. 

When the Bible is read aloud to people they 
listen with great interest. The conclusion is ob- 
vious: abandon the unattractive print and layout 
—features which deprive the Bible of its out- 
ward resemblance to literature—and people who 
now listen will then read. The Folio Society, 
which specializes in rare books, lists among its 
publications The Bible to be Read as Literature, 
“the world’s greatest book here presented in a 
form specially designed for reading.” What 
shouting paragraph could be as damning as that 
comment in a publisher's beard? But until all 
publishers treat the Bible at the compositor 
stage as they would Milton or Boswell, treat it 
in fact as literature, it will continue to be ig 
nored by modern readers. The typography in 
the recent definitive Knox version, though some 
what bloated, is a great improvement but the 
double columns are still there and the poetry is 
now presented as gigantic slabs of prose. A 
pleasing contrast is the American Confraternity 
Version, which prints poetry in verse form, 
prose as prose; their New Testament is a book 
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you can leaf through and dog ear as you would 
any other book: you are at home with it and so 
there’s some chance you will read it at home. 
Bible-publishers, | think, should be spoken to 
after the fashion of young people at examina- 
tion time, only more threateningly, thus: If your 
presentation is poor you'll get no marks at all. 


II 


To treat of the Bible as “mere literature” Cif 
there is such a thing outside of children’s head- 
line copywork and Joyce's Finnegan’s Wake) is 
blasphemous and unrealistic. The Cotter knew 
that—“And let us worship God,” he said with 
solemn air. The Bible is, | suppose, the only 
book in the world which Hamlet could not 
have been reading when he answered Polonius’ 
enquiry with “Words, Words, Words,” for, in 
the Bible it is always the message that matters 
and words are as functional as a hospital lift. 
But to speak of it as literature does not imply 
that it is just another book: the words of God 
made into a book bear the same relation to oth- 
er books that the Word of God made Man bears 
to other men. However it can be measured by 
the canons of criticism as frankly as any other 
book and I see no reason why a man, bearing 
in mind how secondary an aspect it is, mightn’t 
sit down to write a review of God: The Collect- 
ed Literary Works, even if he hadn't, as | 
haven't, specialist knowledge of the original lan- 
guages involved. My degreed betters have as- 
sured me that from a literary point of view very 
little of the Bible is lost in translation, even 
where one would expect a drastic literary de- 
valuation—in the poetic sections. The impact of 
Old Testament poetry can be duplicated in 
another language as the impact of other great 
poetry cannot. Homer three thousand years ago, 
Lorca in this century depended for their effects 
on metre and assonantal rhyme respectively and 
it is impossible to carry over these or other Euro- 
pean effects in translation. A _ poet-translator 
could make a good secondhand poem with the 
matter and emotion of Lorca or Homer, he might 
try to imitate the rhyme of one, the metre of 
the other but the final effect will be his not 
theirs. 

Gloweth in gladness the spirit within them 
whene’er they behold thee 


Entering into the dance, so lovely a flower of 


girlhood 
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is Cotterill not Homer, just as 


O city of the gipsies, who 

that saw you could forget you soon? 
Let them seek you in my forehead, 
the playground of the sands and moon 


is Roy Campbell, not Lorca. On the other hand 
Isaiah’s fundamental and formative device is one 
of balance, a balance of thought conveyed by a 
corresponding balance of phrase, and this effect 
can be carried over into another language. 

How art thou fallen from heaven 

O radiant one, son of the dawn! 

Hewn down to the ground, prostrate, 

O terebinth of the nations! 


is not just Monsignor Kissane’s fine translation, 
it is Isaiah. So in the present fresh-run of good 
translations on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
plain man can leave the originals to the experts 
without loss of caste or nuance. 

A matter of much more practical importance 
to him is to know just what kind of book he is 
reading, whether he begins at the beginning, 
dives into the middle of the Chosen People’s 
gory history at Judges or old-maid-like looks for 
a happy ending in the Apocalypse. A child can 
quite easily confuse the real and the imagined 
in his reading because he has no understanding 
of literary forms. But no adult will take Des- 
mond Young’s Rommel for fiction, Orwell’s Ani- 
mal Farm for fact or Sabatini’s Captain Blood 
for history. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that many adults (not all of them lay) regard 
the first chapters of Genesis as a scientific chron 
icle, Judith as straightforward history and Job 
as biography. They are nothing of the kind: 
the first chapters of Genesis are popular cate 
chetics and, because popular, picturesque, but 
withal profound; Judith is a historical novelette 
the purpose of which is frankly to edify: from 
history the material, from the author the shap- 
ing, from the story a moral and from the reader 
at the end of it is expected not historical knowl- 
edge but confidence in God; and Job is a sear- 
ing debate on the problems of suffering where 
the various points of view are incarnated into 
the dramatis personae of a poetic drama which 
like Christopher Fry’s is more poetry than dra- 
ma but like T. S. Eliot’s, and in Eliot’s phrase, 
is poetry which is a medium to look through 
and not a pretty decoration to look at. The read- 
er then must know his literary genres: he must 
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get an up-to-date guide to the Bible for without 
it he can neither grasp the Bible’s primary sig- 
nificance nor appreciate it as literature. 

Ill 

And what literature! 

Anyone can think straightaway of Seven 
Wonders of Writing of the Ancient World 
within its covers: 

1. That short story masterpiece, “The Prodi- 
gal Son,” which in five hundred words (while 
Gogol is still describing what the Nevsky Pros- 
pect looks like at seven in the morning and Som- 
erset Maugham has got to Alban’s Adam’s ap- 
ple) tells a tale of debasement and of human 
grandeur, of loneliness and homecoming, of the 
hesitancy of youth and an old man’s cataractic 
rush of love in words that have never been 
equalled for their economy or their sheer, spir- 
itual lift. 

2. The Sermon on the Mount, itself magni- 
ficent and uncompromising as a mountain, 
which after all the millions of times that the 
sun has risen upon the good and bad and men 
have tried to serve two masters Chow full of its 
cadences all our writing is!) is still as fresh to 
the eye as the lilies of the field, as compelling 
to the ear as a trumpet sounding in the streets. 

3. The story of Ruth, with its early morn- 
ing atmosphere of peace and the loveliest ad- 
dress of loyalty in all literature, “For whitherso- 
ever thou shalt go, I will go; and where thou 
shalt dwell I also will dwell. Thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God,” and its 
simplicity and quaintness, charming as a medi 
eval romance. 

4. The Canticle of Canticles, that Hebrew 
which 
Shakespeare’s sonnets read like occasional verse 
and all of Swinburne merely shoddy, truly the 
most beautiful of songs, which said once and 
for all all that a lovesong could say: “Show me 
thy face, let me hear thy voice for thy voice is 
sweet and thy face comely . . . Thine eyes are 
like fishpools in Hesebon by the gate of Bath- 
rabbim .. . At our gates are all manner of pleas- 
ant fruits: the new and the old, my beloved, I 
have kept for thee . . . My dove in the clefts of 
the rock . . . Fair as the moon, bright as the 
sun . .. Set me as a seal upon thy heart. . . 
Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beau- 
tiful one and come, for lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone.” 


lily among European thorns makes 
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5. That glorious psalm (Ps. 8) “O Lord, 
our Master, how the majesty of Thy Name fills 
all the earth,” a poem that takes one from the 
work of God's fingers in the heavens to the 
roads of the fishes in the depths of the sea and 
looks both ways through a telescope at Man. 

6. That most thrilling and poignant of bi- 
ographies, the story of David, the youngster 
who was ruddy and beautiful to behold, whom 
no one considered for great things but God, 
those five smooth stones picked out of a brook, 
a javelin against a harp, timbrels of joy for the 
victor in war, dummies in beds and the live 
men living among rocks and sands, the sane 
feigning madness and a madman reigning, mas 
sacres, escapes, revolts and tears, the power of 
corruption and the corruption of power, joust 
ing by a pool, death in the gates, curses from 
a hillside and Absalom hanging in the Wood 
of Ephraim, adventure beyond the power of in 
vention and two of the most moving laments in 
all literature, that over Saul and Jonathan: 


How are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Ascalon, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised tri 
umph. 

Ye mountains of Gelboe, 

Never dew, never rain fall upon you, 

Never from your lands be offerings of first 
fruits made: 

For there the warrior’s shield is thrown away, 

The shield of Saul, bright with oil no more . . . 

Saul and Jonathan lovely and comely in their 
lives 

And in their death they were not divided. 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

Who dressed you in scarlet, 

Who decked out your apparel with ornaments 
of gold. 

I grieve for you, Jonathan, my brother, 

Beloved by me beyond all love of women. 

Never woman loved her only son as I loved 
thee. 

O, how are the mighty fallen 

And the weapons of war perished! 


and that other, at the news of Absalom’s death, 
a lament bare of all ornament, loaded only with 
grief, full of the choking sorrows of mankind 
and of a mind cracking under the repeated 
blows of one word: 

And with that, the King went up to the room 
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over the gate in bitter sorrow and wept there. 
And thus he said: “O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom. Would to God I had died in- 
stead of thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.” 


7. A poem by Isaiah, who is more worthy 
than Petrarch to be acclaimed “the Prince and 
Head of poets all,” called “The Taunt Song 
against the King of Babylon,” which describes 
how (long before Sassoon thought of the line) 
everyone suddenly burst out singing at the 
death of the tyrant and how the cedars of Leba- 
non which he had butchered were glad, and 
long-dead kings exulted because his sceptre and 
crown too had tumbled down in their turn and 
the flying squadrons of his ambitions had 
crashed and he was “cast away unburied like an 
unwanted shoot, a garment of the slain,” and 
the poem builds un stridently, like a hurricane 
menace, to the sweeping climax in Jahweh’s 
threat against the king's people: 
“IT will intervene and rise up against them,” 
said Jahweh of hosts, 
“And I will cut off from Babylon name and 
remnant, chit and child,” said Jahweh, 
“And I will make it the domain of the hedge- 
hog and pools of water 
“And I will sweep it with the besom of ruin,” 
said Jahweh of hosts. 

The marvels are not by any means limited to 
these seven: as in the Gospel’s arithmetic of 
forgiveness they could be multiplied unto sev- 
enty times seven. In Isaiah alone there is an 
anthology of great poetry: for those who like 
their poetry to growl and flash like a summer 
storm Isaiah is the book. Not that it’s all thrash- 
ing of mountains or howling of jackals. There 
are besides sweeping concepts of the mystery 
of God unequalled until Hopkins as in: 

Who measured the waters in the hollow of 

His hand? 

And weighed the mountains in scales 

And the hills in a balance? 

He dwells above the circle of the earth 

So that the inhabitants thereof are like lo 
custs. 

He stretched out the heavens like a veil 

And spread them out like a tent to dwell in; 


idylls such as that of the wolf abiding with the 
lamb; and that most beautiful of all fixings in 
word of the realization that nothing in the world 
is fixed: 

All flesh is grass 

And all its glory is like the flower of the field. 

The grass shall wither and the flower shall 

fade. 
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A descriptive catalogue of the literary riches 
of the Bible would cover pages and pages: they 
are altogether too embarrassing to be assessed 
properly by a mere list. But a list it must be. 
Items: the life story of Samson, he of the hon- 
eycomb beginning and the bitter end, as fine a 
tale of a desperado as Hollywood ever botched; 
the accounts of the strangest battles in history; 
Jericho, fought between walls and trumpets, and 
Harad, where Madianite killed Madianite and 
Gedeon’s secret weapons were pitchers brim- 
ming with light; the brilliant eyewitness report- 
ing of the storm and shipwreck in Acts; the 
great great grandfather of escape stories in the 
Book of Josue, introducing to literature the 
woman under-cover agent, Rahab of the scarlet 
cord; Ezechiel striding over the plain of dry 
bones and calling the breath of life from the 
four winds; Daniel’s mammoth visionings; the 
appalling luridity of Exodus before the Exodus 
(who said the French invented naturalism ); 
The Book of Tobias, one of the most moving 
family chronicles in literature; the Preface to 
Second Machabees, such a dapper piece of writ 
ing; the vigour of Saint Paul (no nun taught 
him how to write a letter); the grandeur of the 
Book of Job; the delightful social history chap- 
ter in Third Kings, where you read “look about 
him where he would all was peace, every man 
under vine and figtree of his own planting”; the 
story of Elias, intense and elemental as any 
thing in Dostoevsky, and a score of lyrics to rule 
the ears and heart. 

To present-day readers, accustomed as we are 
to having fact-or-fiction situations spun out 
spiderwise by authors, perhaps the most notable 
literary feature of the Bible is its terseness. If 
ten men and their problems can fit in a bunga- 
low the Bible authors will not build a skyscraper 
about them. First-thought examples: Judas: “He 
therefore having received the morsel went out 
immediately. And it was night”; Michol, once 
David’s wife, later married to Phaltiel and then 
demanded back again by David: “And her hus- 
band Phaltiel followed her weeping as far as 
Bahurim. And Abner said to him ‘Go and re- 
turn.’ And he returned”; Achab, King of Israel: 
“And he died in the evening and the blood ran 
out of the wound into the midst of the chariot. 
And they washed his chariot in the pool of Sa- 


maria and the dogs licked up his blood”; anoth- 
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er King’s end: “And the battle grew hard against 
Saul and the archers reached him and wounded 
him with arrows. And Saul said to his armour 
bearer: ‘Draw thy sword and kill me lest these 
uncircumcised come and mock me.’ But his ar- 
mour-bearer would not for he was struck with 
fear. So Saul took his sword and fell upon it”; 
and the killing of Jezabel: “And Jehu said to 
them: “Throw her down headlong.’ And _ they 
threw her down. And the wall was sprinkled 
with her blood and the hoofs of the horses trod 
upon her. And when he was come in to eat 
and drink he said: ‘Go and see after that cursed 
woman and bury her, because she was a king’s 
daughter.’ And when they went to bury her they 
found nothing but the skull and the feet and the 
extremities of her hands.” Passages of tremen- 
dous power all of them, and these are a mere 
taste of God's (literally God's) plenty. 
IV 

Bibles are no longer chained to walls: thieves 
have other ideas; no longer read: people gen- 
erally have other ideas too. Many well-read 
Catholics will tell you and quite blandly, “Oh! 
the Bible is a closed book to me.” A closed book, 
closed against the flicking of fingers and the 
scanning of eyes by publishers’ errors, laypeo- 
ple’s ignorance and, let us face it, by the com- 
pletely negative attitude of the clergy. Some 
propaganda world work will have to be under- 
taken in Ireland soon or we shall have cast aside 
yet another heritage—this time for what a mess 
of Sunday jottings. Time was in Irish schools 
when after the alphabet came the Psalter and all 
the quills from Ros Ailithir to Doire were copy- 
ing the word of eternal life. 

Practicality and the writing of articles don’t 
always go together, I know, but I'll risk the di- 
vision and say that if the Bible is to be put into 
the hands of Irish people again three things at 
least must be done: 

(a) The laity generally must be disabused 
of their notion that the Bible is an English thing, 
a Protestant thing, smelling of the soup pot and 
speaking in an accent alien as a croquet-playing 
rector’s wife. 

(b) Publishers should take a good look at 
two recently published Bibles: the Catholic 
French Jerusalem Bible with its booklike layout 
and its helpful introductory sections Cwhat a 
contrast these are to the skimpy and often ten- 
dentious introductory paragraphs in the Douay 
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Bibles) and, secondly, the Protestant British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s 150th Anniversary edi- 
tion which is the nearest thing in Bibles to a 
“take up and read” I’ve ever come across and is 
as appealing to the eye as a Robert Gibbings 
book. 

(c) As nothing can be done without the 
clergy and as most priests look at the Bible 
through a seminary haze of probems, puzzles 
and points-to-be-remembered (all of them soon 
forgotten), and so lack the enthusiasm to make 
Bible readers of others, Bible teaching methods 
should be greatly modified. Which is the better 
policy, the present (the more you learn about 
the Bible the less you read it) or the other (the 
more you read it the more you'll want to learn 
about it)? If students seldom get beyond textual 
minutiae how can the Bible look to be the ma- 
jestic forest of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
which it is, how can it not appear to them to 
be all tangled undergrowth? Why must Scrip- 
ture classes be almost always controversial and 
apologetic? Who wants the Bible’s grand picture 
of God's love for us to be broken down into jig 
saw pieces most of which are never given out so 
that the picture is never again built up? Why 
should the Bible be made a playing field for rival 
teams of Possible and Probable theories? 

I give the last word to Burns, rogue and all 
though he was. To him the Bible was living lit- 
erature, not a dead thing to dissected. Our aim 
should be to extend our people's reading habit 
to include God's Book so that in every Irish 
home someone would, as the father in Burns’ 
poem, “read the sacred page,” 

How Abram was the friend of God on high: 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lye 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian Volume is the theme 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

How He who bore in Heaven the second 
name 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 

How His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 

How he who lone in Patmos banished 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand 

And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced 
by Heaven's command. 
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Pornography, 
the Law, 


and the Kronhausens 


BY GERARD J. 


DALCOURT 


Villanova University 


Censorship is still a major national problem. 
Congress, the Post Office, state legislatures, mu- 
nicipal authorities and various private and reli- 
gious groups continue their efforts to control 
smut, and every such attempt is practically as- 
sured of being attacked as illegal. The courts 
bolster some of these charges. The Pennsylvania 
judiciary has only recently knocked out the 
state’s new movie censorship law. At issue, on 
the one hand, is the preservation of freedom and 
due process of law; on the other, the protection 
of society and the innocent. Basic to the solu 
tion is a clear and serviceable definition of what 
constitutes obscenity. 


This past year Phyllis and Eberhard Kron 
hausen, a husband and wife team of psycholo 
gists, attempted to clarify the situation by the 
publication of their Pornography and the Law.' 
They seem to have a two-fold purpose: to pro- 
vide criteria whereby we may recognize obsceni- 
ty, and to protest and argue against censorship. 


The book is a frank and clear-cut exposition 
of the kind of naturalistic view of sex and lit 
erature which often forms the basis of anticen- 
sorship positions. It brings into sharp focus the 
vast difference between the secularist and the 
Christian in these matters. Since it will prob 
ably be used and revered in some quarters as 
the latest scientific (and therefore the only reli 
able) research into these questions, we should 
try to evaluate it. 


In the past few years the courts have de 
clared many anti-obscenity laws unconstitution- 
al. They have done so however, not because 
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they favored smut-peddling, but because they 
found the laws too vague. Many of these enact 
ments did not define what they meant by ob 
scene, but explained it by a series of synonyms 
as: disgusting, lascivious, impure, prurient, dis 
tasteful, and vulgar. Lascivious, impure and 
prurient material is obviously obscene, but a 
disgusting, distasteful, or vulgar book is not ne 
cessarily so. To prevent a merely vulgar book 
from being unjustly condemned as obscene, the 
courts have declared such ambiguous laws in 
valid. 


This however, did not open the floodgates for 
all sorts of filth, for the Supreme Court in a 
1957 judgment upheld anti-obscenity laws which 
were clearly phrased. Moreover, it defined what 
it meant by obscene: material whose dominant 
theme strikes an average person applying con 
temporary community standards as appealing to 
prurient interests. It explained further that pru 
rient means “having a tendency to excite lust 
ful thoughts.” 


Such a the Kronhausens consider 


completely inapplicable, at least on any consis 


criterion 


tent basis. For how can we know how this hy- 
pothetical “average person” will react? Nor is 
it clear whether “the dominant theme” refers to 
the intention of the author or to what may in 
terest the readers most. Then, too, the courts are 
going to have considerable difhculty in deter- 
mining what are “the contemporary community 
standards.” 


The Kronhausens find this concept of con- 


temporary standards especially elusive. They 
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quote the California State Subcommittee on 
Pornographic Literature: “It is still the principle 
of our nation that premarital or extramarital 
sexual activity is an undesirable thing, and any 
thing that incites or lures or glorifies premarital 
or extramarital activity is objectionable.” This, 
however, makes them wonder. They cite various 
authors, but especially and at some lengths Dr. 
Kinsey, to show, that the American people do 
not accept this principle, since they indulge in 
many extramarital adventures. They conclude 
that there is so wide a variation in our mores, 
that in effect we have no community stand 
ards. They maintain further that such standards 
would be useless even if they existed, for we 
could not apply our norms to a realistic novel 
about life in a country such as Samoa, where 
the people live in a different way; nor could we 
even judge hard-core obscenity, which is straight 
fantasy, with such norms. 

Rejecting the Supreme Court definition, the 
Kronhausens suggest that we should distinguish 
two types of erotica: erotic realism and obsceni 
ty. The first consists of those works in which 
the authors seek to portray life as it is, includ 
ing all its sexual aspects, which are among its 
most important, and go into as much detail as 
they see fit. Their purpose however, is not to 
excite sexually, although at times they may do 
so momentarily. They attempt rather to make 
us see life as it really is. Obscenity, on the oth 
er hand, cannot be recognized (as the Supreme 
Court would have us believe) by its effects on 
its readers. It can be distinguished only in terms 
of its intent, content, and structure. Its purpose 
is always to act as a psychological aphrodisiac; 
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it tends primarily, if not entirely, to stimulate 


sexual interest and desires. To do this it can 
deal only with certain stock topics of an erotic 
nature, such as seduction, defloration, incest, the 
profaning of the sacred, homosexuality, flagella 
tion, and the like; it also has to make heavy use 
of “dirty” words. To attain its goal, however, 
obscenity must also and necessarily embody a 
certain structure. It must present to the reader 
a succession of scenes which become progres 
sively more erotic. This buildup would be 
marred by the introduction of any extraneous 
non-erotic elements, which are therefore avoid 
ed. It is this buildup which is the characteristic 
structural feature of obscenity. The Kronhau 
sens emphasize that since both erotic realism and 
obscenity may act as sexual stimuli, we cannot 
distinguish them on the basis of their effects.* 


These views, however, are open to several ob 
jections. The Kronhausens maintain that the 
problems of interpretation and application en 
tailed by the Supreme Court definition are such 
as to be insoluble. It seems to us that the legal 
profession is a surer guide on such a matter; 
since the Supreme Court itself, the American 
Law Institute, and many individual lawyers see 
no insuperable difficulties, we can accept their 


opinion until it proves wrong. 


Then again, although at one point the Kron 
hausens make a very clear distinction between 
moral standards and practice, they immediately 
proceed (the rest of the time) to argue as though 
it did not exist. The result is a patent fallacy, 
since they then infer from the diversity of our 
practice that we have a diversity of standards. 
Even if it were true that half of all American 
married men commit adultery, this would not 
in the least prove that they did not consider it 
wrong. For “the spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak.” We all know that we often go contrary 
to our standards, but that does not mean that 
we do not recognize and acknowledge their val 
idity. Moreover, to accept Dr. Kinsey's figures 
as true for the generality of American men is 
unscientific, since his sampling was statistically 
inadequate. The most we can say for his find 
ings is that they are probably true only for that 
segment of our population which likes to dis 
cuss in detail its sex life. It has been our experi 
ence that most people continue to consider this 
a purely personal affair. 
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The Kronhausens reaffirm the long accepted 
difference between realism and obscenity: A 
useful and necessary distinction. The problem, 
however, is where to draw the line between 
them. The Kronhausens would considerably 
contract the area of the obscene by expanding 
that of the realistic. They focus completely on 
objective characteristics of the material, disre- 
garding entirely its effects on its readers. This 
might be valid for certain purposes, but as far 
as legal and moral considerations are concerned 
it is wholly unwarranted. Society prohibits the 
salacious only because of its untoward effects. 
To attempt to define it by anything else but its 
effects is to miss the whole point. 


There is yet another serious deficiency in the 
Kronhausens’ concept of obscenity: it covers 
only written words. Now we know that a good 
deal of the pornography Hooding the country is 
visual. It is possible that the written type is 
more dangerous, since it can make use of a 
greater variety and subtlety of techniques. How- 
ever, we have millions of Johnnies who have dif- 
ficulty in reading. Pictures are the only type of 
smut they would bother with. The Kronhau- 
sens definition is thus unacceptable from this 


consideration as well. 


In regard to censorship the Kronhausens first 
analyze its usual motivation. Some people, they 
say, have a prejudice against erotic literature be- 
cause they believe that reading it leads to anti- 
social behavior; they hold that it fosters sexual 
delinquency, especially of a violent type. There 
are many policemen, teachers, clergymen, house 
wives and club representatives, “in short, all 
those who are least qualified to give an authori 
tative opinion on a subject of such confusing 
dimensions and such width of scope,” who are 
continually giving pontifical pronouncements 
concerning its horrendous effects. The advocates 
of censorship subscribe either overtly or covert 
ly, as the case may be, to the doctrine of Carnal 
Sin. This conditions them to look on sex as 
something evil and dangerous, at least poten- 
tially, if it is not carefully controlled. 


This philosophical basis of censorship the 
Kronhausens reject. Sex is natural and man has 
a right to use it in complete freedom, as long as 
he does not use violence or fraud to satisfy his 
desires. If erotic literature does ever lead to 
crime and violence, it is only because our so- 
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ciety frustrates its members by proscribing nor 
mal sexual outlets, thus forcing them to sadism, 
rape, murder, and the like. Hence, even though 
erotic realism does occasionally stimulate sexual 
desires, this is no reason why we should let the 
censors deprive us of it, since we have as much 
a right to it as to other aphrodisiacs, such as 
perfume and certain form of music and adver 
tising, which our society accepts. 


Since the censors can justify their activity 
only if the effects of erotica are deleterious, the 
Kronhausens examine this question in some de 
tail. First of all they maintain it is still unan 
swered, since we have no conclusive scientific 
data on the subject. Nevertheless, they are will 
ing to admit, on the basis of their own experi- 
ence and the responses of the limited number 
of people they have spoken to, that obscene 
books usually achieve their purpose, which is to 
excite lascivious thoughts. 


They believe, however, that the reading of 
realistic literature is highly desirable, since it 
provides not only valuable insights into man’s 
development and problems, but also provides 
outlets wherein the emotionally upset can blow 
off steam without hurting anyone. Thus, far 
from being the cause of vicious acts, such works 


actually protect society. 


Basing their position on Dr. Kinsey and sev 
eral studies of delinquents, the Kronhausens 
deny that reading ever leads to antisocial be 
havior. Although erotic works do excite, there 
are no indications that the response to such 
stimuli ever takes the form of delinquent be 
havior. 


Pointing out the ignorance and reticence of 
most parents in sex matters, and the legal and 
social restraints on sex education in schools, the 
Kronhausens also insist that erotic realism is a 
necessary and excellent supplement to the train 
ing of children. Through such works as Lady 
Chatterly's Lover, Memoirs of Hecate County, 
and The Life and Loves of Frank Harris, the 
adolescent can discover the wide variety of sex 
ual experience possible, then integrate this 
knowledge with the anatomical and physiologi 
cal facts he has learned in school.® 


It should be obvious that the arguments of 
the Kronhausens against censorship are com- 
pletely unacceptable for a Christian. Nor are 
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they very persuasive trom a philosophical and 
scientific point of view. First of all, chastity can 
hardly be dismissed as a mere prejudice. In its 
correct traditional acceptance it means simply 
the virtue whereby we make rational use of our 
procreative faculties. Grant that men should act 
reasonably, and the only logical conclusion is 
that they should then be chaste. The hedonist 
may differ with: us as to what acts are chaste, 
but he cannot deny that men should be pure, 
unless he also denies that men are rational. But 
if he does not believe himself rational, then 
from his own premises his own opinions can be 
but mere prejudices. 

It cannot be maintained either that we have 
sex crimes because our society prohibits extra 
marital experiences and thus, having deprived 
individuals of their normal sex outlets, drives 
them to violence. Even in the ideal situation 
evisaged by the Kronhausens, where everyone 
would be allowed to satisfy his desires as long 
as they used neither force nor fraud, we would 
still have sex crimes. For there would still be 
many men unable to find willing partners. As 
long as there are standards, no matter what they 
are, they will be breached. Norway has accept 
ed in the last half century naturalistic views 
similar to the Kronhausens’, and a recent news 
bulletin reported that from 1957 to 1959 sex 
crimes there have increased fifty-four per cent.‘ 
We will never escape the effects of Adam’s sin. 
The path to follow then, is not to lower our 
standards in the hope that more will observe 
them, but to establish the most reasonable and 
practical norms available. 

We can admit with the Kronhausens that ero 
tica may often serve some people for a certain 
time, sometimes their whole lives, as a safety 
valve, as an outlet for their pent-up emotion, 
and thus prevent more crimes. This fact, how 
ever, would obviously not warrant the scrap 
ping of the obscenity laws, if it can be shown 
that the unstable condition of such persons is 
often brought about at least partially by such 
works. 

Ihe basic question, then, is this: what effects 
does erotic The Kronhausens 
give us a nearly adequate answer. “If sex in and 
by itself is considered shameful, undesirable, 
dangerous, unethical, or damaging to the indi 
vidual and to society, then the effects of ‘ob- 
scene’ as well as of erotically realistic books and 


literature have? 
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art is definitely to be viewed with the utmost 
suspicion and alarm, along with, presumably, 
all other sexual stimulants of any kind.”® We 


do not consider sex in and by itself to be shame 
ful, undesirable, and the rest. On the contrary, 
it is in itself good. It is only when uncontrolled 
by reason that its acts are shameful and danger 
ous. But it is so strong a drive that it often does 
plunge out of control. Thus we agree with the 
Kronhausens that we must view not just hard 
core obscenity but also a good many works of 
erotic realism with misgiving. They are danger 
ous. They are therefore hardly suitable as sup 
plementary reading in high schools, or even in 


colleges. 
% 


Nor can it be said that reading never leads to 
antisocial behavior. We willingly grant that it 
will not usually be the direct and immediate 
cause of misbehavior. A boy does not read a 
book and then because of it have to go out and 
commit For the 
subtle, indirect and cumulative. If a developing 


rape. effects of reading are 


youngster has a more or less steady diet of 


eroticism, Cof aphrodisiacs, to use the Kronhau 


sens’ term), he gradually becomes more and 
more familiar with it and more used to it; he 
learns to react to it in certain ways and these 
eventually become habitual; his imagination 
acquires a large stock of suggestive fantasies and 
daily he weaves them to a greater or lesser de 
gree into his stream of consciousness. These 
flights of fancy will give rise to lascivious de 
sires. If he entertains and relishes these appe 
tites, they become more or less obsessive. When 
he chances upon a situation where he may ful 
fill them, he will often no longer be able to help 
himself. It is in this way, as a far off prepara 


The 


Kronhausens quote several studies in trying to 


tion, that reading may cause misconduct. 


show that reading will never do this. However, 
two of these studies, Dr. Kinsey's and the Brown 
University report, actually indicate the contrary, 
that reading does give rise to erotic desires. Two 
other investigators may not have listed reading 
as a causal factor in delinquency for several 
reasons: they may have been interested only in 
the direct causes; they could even simply have 
overlooked it; or the groups they studied could 


consist of non-readers. 
The Kronhausens, however, insist that there 


is no reliable evidence that reading ever leads to 
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antisocial behavior. This actually is just another 
instance of the scientism so rife among some of 
our scholars, who attempt rigidly to transpose 
the methodological canons of physics to the 
study of men. Thus the Kronhausens deny any 
validity to the testimony of educators, clergy- 
men and policemen in regard to the effects of 
reading. Indeed, they claim that such people are 
the least qualified to give an authoritative opin 
ion. It is necessary here only to make two fairly 
obvious points. First, some of these individuals 
are not reliable; second, a large number of them 
are without doubt among the most competent 
witnesses available. In the positive sciences we 
could not be satisfied with unchecked reports 
like this, but in the behavioral sciences we can 
not disregard them, as they are often the only 
worthwhile source of information we have. 

In regard to obscenity and censorship, the 
Kronhausens do not draw the ultimate conclu 
sion which flows from their premisses. Perhaps 
they deemed it more prudent not to. However, 
they deny that reading anything can lead to 
misbehavior. The worst criticism they can make 
of Western pornography is that it is often artis 
tically worthless and even offensive. But it does 
fulfill its function which is to stimulate. Yet, if 
all this is true, if it is not only harmless but 
even useful, then there is no more reason to 
disallow it than erotic realism. Not only should 
we stop banning the latter, we should also throw 
out all anti-obscenity laws. The only difficulty 
with this conclusion is that it outrages the com 
mon sense of so many people. 

As we see it, then, the analysis of hard-core 
obscenity is the only. major section of the Kron 
hausen book which is durable. This does not 
mean we favor any and all attempts to censor. 
We still consider it best in the long run to have 
the very least censorship possible. But we can 
not close our eves to the fact that, just as some 
books can help a reader develop a more in 
formed, well-balanced and even sublime person 
ality, so can pornographic literature do the op 
posite. 

FOOTNOTES 

' Ballantine Books, c. 1959. 

2 pp. 145-244. 

3 pp. 261-89. 

4 Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia), 
1960. 

5 Op. cit., p. 266. 
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The Major Seminary Library: 


An Appraisal 


BY REV. 


rES Ea 


RIGA 


St. John Vianney Seminary 


Buffalo, New York 


Just a year ago, Pope John XXIII addressed 
his Roman clergy in the following terms: 
Knowledge means study, and study is neces 
sary, from the years of priestly preparation to those 
of the exercise of the sacred ministry, up to the 
last years of life, when one enjoys better the mem 
ories of the nights of study of one’s youth and 
when their application becomes more wise and 
precious year by year. The need of good culture 
is more than evident today. The ignorant and the 
incapable cannot and must not be ordained priests. 
Seminaries, synods, Councils, Pontifical Constitu 
tions, the doctrine of the Fathers and of theolo 
gians call for the application of the mind and with 
this the splendor of doctrine. Therefore, one must 
study, and study for the whole of one’s life. The 
subject of always new studies will never be want 
ing.! 


Without citing many other passages from Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotii, Menti Nostrae,? and other 
papal documents on the priesthood, this state 
ment of the Holy Father sums up well the very 
basic structure and function of intellectual for 
mation of seminarians and priests. The state 
ment is short, to the point and—let it be said— 
seemingly harsh. Incapable aspirants, no matter 
what their piety and other qualities, must not 
be ordained. This intellectual formation and its 
continuous solidification is, I take it, of supreme 
importance in the Catholic priesthood. 

These words of the Holy Father will be the 
guide lines of this small paper. The subject is 
of immense importance to bishops because one 
of the principal functions of the episcopacy is 
the solid formation of their priests. Priests are, 
in’ a most profound sense, the very extension of 
their teaching and sanctifying powers.* It is of 
equal importance to directors of seminaries who 
obtain the mandatum to form priests in the 
name of the bishop. It is of great importance to 
all the people of God who seek in the priest 
their spiritual leadership. It is, finally, of impor 
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tance to seminary librarians who share, more 
than their other colleagues, in that formation. 
It is, in a sense, their whole raison d'etre. 

The priest, if he is to live his vocation in a 
spiritually profitable manner, must be a priest 
of culture, learning and responsibility. Of cul 
ture, since as a man of God he must see things 
as God sees them. Each experience of deep and 
profound human reality makes him more a man, 
since to be a man at all is to share in that ini 
tial Dominatio which made him in God's image 
and likeness at the beginning of his creation; of 
learning, since the realities of human life are 
always different, demanding that he be able to 
apply to them the eternal law and love of God 
throughout his entire career; of responsibility 
finally, since he and he alone must share most 
of the awesome task of the salvation of souls 
committed to his pastoral care. In the words of 
Malachias the prophet: “The lips of the priest 
shall keep knowledge and they shall seek in 
struction from his mouth. He is the messenger 
of Yahwe Sabooth.”® 

As we shall see presently, the seminary li 
brary and its librarian are eminently helpful in 
the formation of these goals. It will further be 
seen that the library is second in importance 
only to the Chapel* and that the librarian is at 
least of equal importance to the seminary with 
any of the professors and in many ways is of 


much greater importance. 


I. The Priest and Culture 
The redemption of Christ was always held as 


unambiguously universal in scope. There is 
more than evidence of this in the early Fathers 
such as St. Gregory of Nyssa. Even the liturgy 
echoes it: 

Te Saeculorum Principem, 

Te, Christe, Regum gentium, 

Te mentium, Te Cordium, 


Unum fatemur arbitrum.? 
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By a general definition of culture, then, we 
mean all the exterior and human manifestations 
insofar as they incarnate a truth or a sentiment 
of the human heart and spirit. Culture even 
expresses itself as a certain conception of what 
man is, his aspirations, his longings. This occu- 
pies a main function in the life of him who 
wishes truly to be a man. This is doubly true 
of the Christian whose work and conceptions 
must be a prolongation of the redemption of 
Christ. God has chosen and saved man as he is 
what he 


an external reality who 


feels, thinks, loves in external reality, in art, 


expresses 


music, the fine arts. These are not strange to the 
Christian mentality. part of God's 
creation, within the scope of Christ's redemp 


They are 
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tion but which need to be redeemed by the 
Christian and above all by the priest. Each ele 
ment of true culture expresses a deep human 
reality—a truth which is in turn a reflection of 
the eternal truth, the 
Christ.* By his intelligence, and in addition for 
the Christian by grace, man participates in this 
order by a sort of reflection of the divine. This 


eternal logos who is 


image must appear in man’s conception of his 
realities in literature, arts, music, films and in 
our TV studios. Divine wisdom will find itself 
more or less reflected in these media. The Chris 
tian’s work will be to define, recognize and bring 
out ever more clearly these lines of the demai 
cation of the divine wisdom. The sense of hu 
man and Christian love, for example, is brought 
out with such exquisiteness, delicacy, and depth 
in such a work as Claudel’s Satin Slipper. But 
that reflection and insight is real, is Christian, 
and is redeemed. In a very true sense, culture 
has a religious and divine destiny. It is not sim 
ply an acquisition of sentiments wherein man 
develops himself in normal fashion. “It is the 
milieu in which the ‘Son of God’ finds nourish 
ment which is indispensable in attaining his last 
end.” 

It is more than evident from this brief analy 
sis that the priest’s learning must extend itself 
far beyond a mere knowledge of ecclesiastical 
subjects, no matter how profound.'® It must 
extend to the whole of the Christian reality—to 
culture in particular—which forms such an in 
tegral part of that reality. The priest who vol 
untarily cuts himself off from this source, cuts 
himself off from a large segment of what Christ 
wants to redeem and sanctify. It is too evident 
that when one speaks of sanctification one thinks 
of “souls” and no further than that. This is a 
Christian error. Certainly souls are the principal 
aim of Christ's redemption, but they are not 
uniquely so. St. Paul clearly tells us this in his 
epistle to the Colossians: 

For in Him were created all things, 

In the Heavens and on earth; 

Things visible and invisible . . . All 

was created through Him and for Him."! 


The theater, modern art, classical and semi 


classical music, literature (even the novel!) all 
have a meaning for the priest, a deep Christian 
meaning. His young parishioners, graduates of 
college, realize this to a great degree. If the 
priest neglects this—or what is worse—if he con 
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siders it of little worth to study and reflect on, 
in the years to come he will have a smaller and 
smaller effect on our educated laity. Our soci- 
ety is “culture hungry”—and our laity with it.’* 
If the priest does not endeavor to give it a Chris- 
tian orientation, then it will receive that orien 
tation from secularists, Communists and senti 
mentalists; and it seems to border on the sac 
rilegious to let such a sacred part of God's crea- 
tion fall into the hands of these “barbarians 
within our gates.” 

It is of supreme importance, then, that they 
acquire this taste from their seminary days. It 
is evident that it cannot be fully acquired here 
—but it can be greatly fostered by a good col- 
lection of modern novels, plays, and poetry in 
the seminary library. The librarian should make 
sure that use of the collection is promoted 
through displays, discussion groups and _ bulle 
tin boards. But most of all, by his continuous 
contact with the students—possibly, by having a 
special room set aside for good tapes of plays, 
good music, and famous speeches, which are 
abundant on our markets.'* The seminary li- 
brary walls should be graced with paintings of 
a religious and sacred nature. A good collection 
of famous artists, ancient and modern, should 
be a sine qua non of every seminary library, 
along with the icons, ivories, sculptured reliefs, 
miniatures, and other Our Christian 
heritage in this regard is too great and too pre- 
cious to be neglected in any way by our semi- 
nary libraries. This spirit must be likewise fos- 
tered by true religious paintings and art every- 
where in the seminary. No seminarian will ever 
be drawn to the love of a Christian cultural 
heritage when he sees hideous pictures of the 
saints and of the Sacred Heart on the seminary 
walls. He learns by what he sees and hears; 
only thus will he be drawn to read. This obli- 


works. 


gation is most serious for both directors and li- 
brarians of every major seminary. It is not sim 
ply a question of “taste” and “appreciation”; it 
is, above all, an integral part of the Christian 
reality.'* 


II. The Priest and Learning 


Pontifical documents which emphasize this 
aspect are legion. Every rector and librarian of 
major seminaries is acquainted with them. The 
point here is not the principle, which I pre- 
sume, all will accept. The point is: How is it 
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being dealt with efhciently. That the problem 
is a grave and a new one is equally conceded. 
Msgr. John T. Ellis has this to say of the task 
before us: 


The “historic age” for Catholicism in the 
United States is now, too, a matter of history, and 
we stand on the threshold of another act in the 
ceaselessly unfolding drama of the Church’s life in 
this land. The period that is now closed, call it 
“heroic,” or term it the age of the immigrant, as 
you will, took its heaviest toll in physical energy, 
sacrificial generosity, and raw courage. . . . Pri 
marily, these are not the qualities that are demand 
ed of us in this new time; and it is rather with 
the sacrifices of our spiritual and intellectual fac 
ulties now called for if the Church of our gen 
eration is to fulfill its sacred mission. . . .15 

Msgr. Ellis has sounded what is, essentially, 
one of the most serious problems in the Ameri- 
can Church today. It is doubly so for our semi 
narians and priests who are the “leaders in Is- 
rael.” Seminaries have the grave obligation of 
preparing their seminarians for this great role, 
and let it be said that if they do not find it 
there—they will never find it. The manifold 
and wearisome duties of the ministerial func 
tions are too many to expect that most of our 
priests will be able to make up what they have 
not received in the seminary as a basic forma 
tion. After ordination, the young levite will 
build, by reading and experience, on the firm 
foundation and intellectual habits he has al 
ready acquired in the seminary. Reading habits, 
intellectual curiosity, a deep love of truth as the 
very reflection of the eternal logos, all these qual 
ities must be firmly grounded in the young 
priest. This, of course, will depend on many 
controlling factors. It will depend upon the di- 
rectors of the seminary in their own estimate as 
to the real meaning and utility of a firm, up-to 
date intellectual and critical foundation of their 
charges. There is all too prevalent, perhaps, the 
“administrative” type of administration which 
judges this intellectual formation, and the cop 
ing with solid intellectual problems, of very sec 
ondary importance. “To be a ‘good 

whatever that might mean!) you don’t have to 
split hairs; know your pastoral theology and get 
out there with the ‘people’”—whoever this lat 
ter group might be! This further function will 
depend on the quality of the professors. If they 
are men of sound theological training—they will 


priest’ 


communicate a great love for the eternal truths 
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a communication which can only be taught by 
the personal example and enthusiasm of the 
professor. If he evin¢es a prudent critical judg- 
ment in the problems of theology (and how 
many there are!) he will spur his students to 
read, to investigate on their own out of sheer 
interest and not out of compulsion, which is the 
death not only of a solid intellectual formation, 
but of the very mind itself. “Intellectual lead- 
ership which a bewildered world needs, is de- 
veloped by personal solution and, under expert 
direction, of the problems of the moment. Par- 
rot learning, memorized recitations of condi- 
tions set forth by a professor yield only unma- 
tured priestly leaders.”"® 

Finally, the seminarian can be helped emi- 
nently by the librarian who is in continuous 
contact with currents of Catholic thought and 
its problems. By co-operation with the profes- 
sors, and in conjunction with them, he can help 
to prepare valuable reading lists of books, arti 
cles and other materials on subjects treated in 
class. He can facilitate finding these materials 
by putting them in specially designated places 
in view of all, for browsing at their leisure. In 
his contacts with students when preparing pa- 
pers, he can point out the latest or most valuable 
materials on the subject. He can bring valuable 
materials to the attention of the faculty so as to 
better inform them of what new trends and val- 
uable studies are appearing. 

It is evident that bishops, then, cannot choose 
anyone as seminary librarian. In days past, per 
haps, “part-time” librarianship by an over-worked 
professor was in order for diverse reasons. This 
situation no longer presents itself. Even in the 
mission fields where they are so pressed for 
priests, our recent Holy Father, Pius XII, insist 
ed with great emphasis in his Encyclical letter 
Fidei Donum on the solid intellectual formation 
of missionaries. As a matter of fact, the inten 
tion of the Holy Father was clearly that the 
more a priest is to be destined for heavy labors, 
so much the more grave is it to supply him with 
a solid and adequate intellectual formation. The 
old drawn from the 
“pressing” duties of the ministry for the bare es- 


argument “active” and 
sentials of his work as a priest, can no longer 
find any validity in Pontifical documents. Quite 
the contrary! The librarian must have broad 
knowledge in the theological, philosophical and 
moral sciences. He must be at home in each of 
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those fields—a minor specialist in them all. He 
must be a man of a profound love of learning, 
and of priests. He must be firmly convinced 
that in forming priests who can grapple with 
the human problems of the world they will be 
sent to save and redeem, he will have fulfilled 
a most profound function in the Church of 
God. Few other vocations could lay claim to so 
glorious and so awesome a task. 


As the Holy Father pointed out: “The sub 
ject of always new studies will never be want 
ing.” This is more true today than it has been 
for many years. It is an incontestable fact that 
our era is enjoying a splendor of theological re 
vival unparalleled in the past 200 years. The 
last 25 years especially, have produced a flood 
of literature and research in almost every theo 
logical domain: dogma, moral, scripture, patris 
tics, and ecclesiology. Still other domains have 
received treatment which we must actually call 
an altogether new development: the theology of 
terrestrial realities, the lay apostolate and, to a 
degree, Church-state relations; and these do 
mains are not exhaustive. Marriage, its vocation 
and sanctification, has taken on great propor 
tions by the many works on this sacrament, 
Cana groups, CFM. The liturgy opens up such 
a rich source of spirituality that one hesitates 
even to mention it for fear of diminishing its 
magnificent values by just a line or two. Stud 
ies on the beautiful doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ are so numerous that it would 
take a complete monograph to describe what has 
been produced in the last 20 years. Even the 
notion of the missions, once relegated to a col 
lection once a year, has now taken on a con 
sciousness never before rivaled since the begin 
ning of the Church’s missionary endeavor. Such 
terms as Christian culture, Christian interpreta 
tion of history, the Christian signification of 
technology and science, even Christian philos- 
ophy and existentialism are common coinage in 
the world today. And it must be noted that 
many of these ideas and notions flowering in 
the Church of our day, cannot be relegated sim 
ply to the .ordinary curriculum of the past 
among the usual “ecclesiastical sciences.” Much 
more than that is implied: A whole new view 
of the world, a Weltanschauung which was in 
conceivable some 25 or 50 years ago. Men like 


Teilhard de Chardin, Cerfaux, Congar, Murry, 
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Thils, Odo Casel, Tillemann, Lagrange and 
Mersch have transformed our whole theological 
world. To neglect these men, and many like 
them, is to risk missing some of the most mar 
velous riches offered to men. The old thesis Cif 
it ever existed) Thomas locutus, causa finita, is 
as out-dated as Ford’s Model T. The task is 
heavy with responsibility for professors and li 
brarians in our major seminaries because the 
end of this vigorous revival seems nowhere in 
sight. By their mutual co-operation, they must 
foster that insight and knowledge of these rich 
es so as to be that “witness of Christ” that St. 
“The 
priests who lead well deserve a double honor, 


but above all, those who labor in preaching and 
17 


Paul wished all the presbyters to be: 


teaching.” 


Special Problems 


A special problem is posed in seeking to com 
municate good materials and up-to-date books 
to the priests in the ministry. It is evident that 
their duties do not leave them much time to 
read. The amount of time they do have must 
be used to best advantage by reading books of 
quality. Now it is rather evident that this re 
sponsibility should fall on the local major semi 
nary librarian since his whole raison d'etre is 
the formation of priests. It should be the librar 
ian more than anyone else who directs priests 
to recent trends, problems and good literature 
on all such subjects. It goes without saying that 
he should be at their service at all times, either 
by telephone or by personal interview or sim 
ply by making all the facilities of the library 
easily available to the clergy of the diocese. Any 
small service he can render here will, moreover, 
endear the alumni more closely to the Alma 
Mater. And yet the seminary librarian could do 
more. In conjunction with the professors, he 
could edit an annotated bulletin each year con 
taining some 100 or so good books which would 
keep priests abreast of current trends in theol 
ogy and spiritual reading. Possibly if the dioce 
san retreat is held at the seminary, the librarian 
could endeavor to display some recent worth 
while literature. If it would not be out of place, 
perhaps the librarian himself could give one of 
the retreat talks on good books of a spiritual and 
theological nature which have appeared during 
the year. If this could not be arranged, perhaps 
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the same could be done on a monthly day of 
recollection to priests, or on the occasion of the 
establishment of a parish library. Opportunities 
in this regard abound. With a little tact and in 
genuity, the major seminary librarian could ac 
complish much towards the continuous forma 
tion of the clergy of a diocese. 


III. Responsibility in the Priest 


Our final point is the responsibility to be de 
veloped in the future priest. Pius XII in his 
priestly encyclical Menti Nostrae put it very 
well when he said: “Particular attention must 
be paid to the character formation in each boy 
by developing in him the sense of responsibility, 
the capacity to use his judgment concerning 
men and events, and the spirit of initiative.”™* 

What the Holy Father seeks to develop in the 
voung levite is the sense of a problem. The ter 
minology may, in the words of Gabriel Marcel, 
sound a bit grotesque, but it has a profound 
meaning. It is an evident mark of self-maturity 
when reality can be grasped as it is and accept 
ed for what it is. In other words, human life 
on this earth, even living in the Christian real 
itv, is a mystery and a paradox. The mystery of 
evil of which St. Paul speaks is still rampant in 
the world. It demands a prudent attitude Cin 
of the Chris 


achieved (life 


the Thomistic sense of prudence 
tian as regards the end to be 
eternal) and the medium in which we must 
live our Christian reality Cearthly life.) Now 
we know that life presents many problems—mar 
riage problems, problems of growth, adolescence, 
unbelief, opposition from many hostile elements, 
and the basic fact that even in our congrega 
tions we deal with people as they are—imper 
fect and sinful. All these problems demand 
much prudence on the part of the priest in ap 
plying the fundamental law of Christian love 
to each of them. Each problem is unique, al 
though the eternal truths are the same. These 
eternal truths are lived uniquely by this par 
ticular person in his difficulty, in his station ot 
life, in his situation. The priest must recognize 
this. He must know when to act and when not 
to, when to be silent and when to speak, when 
to contradict and when to encourage. This de 
mands a thousand decisions a day—serious de 
cisions which will affect the lives of others. In 
this habit of the study of a problem and its 
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analysis, circumspection can only be attained by 
a personal effort of responsibility—an awareness 
of being answerable for his soul before God. 
To do this well, the priest must be well ac- 
quainted with the basic problems of his people. 
A layman's spirituality, for example, is not lived 
in exactly the same way as that of a nun or 
priest. He must be able to raise himself above 
a certain attitude of mind which reduces all 
problems and difficulties to certain pigeon-holed 
solutions which he has learned once and for all 
in the seminary. To fail to do this, spells un- 
told spiritual harm to souls by fundamentally 
misunderstanding the voice of the Spirit which 
calls all to Christ, but to radically diverse ways 
and means. Four or six years of memorizing 
texts, repeating formulas parroted by the pro- 
fessor and knowing every statement in Denzin- 
ver, is not only to spell sheer failure in dealing 
with souls, but also in a very real sense to flee 
the sacred responsibility of being of spiritual 
aid and comfort to his people. We must empha 
size, again and again, that this sense of respon- 
sibility, of understanding people’s problems can 
be obtained only by personal initiative and by 
living contact with the problems of the modern 
mind. We have already mentioned some of the 
intellectual problems with which the priest must 
grapple. Here, we are emphasizing their prac- 
tical application. Six years without any commu- 
nication with the outside world—or at best, very 
little of it—can mean only failure. Pius XII once 
again is very insistent on this point of adapta- 
tion, realization and understanding of the prob- 
lems of the modern mind: 

If young men, especially those who have en- 
tered the seminary at a tender age, are educated 
in an environment too isolated from the world, 
they may on leaving the seminary, find serious 
difficulties in their relations with either the ordi 
nary people or the educated laity, and it may hap- 
pen that they adopt a misguided and false attitude 
toward the faithful or that they consider their 
training in an unfavorable light.1® 


Here, the Holy Father is advocating a pru- 
dent knowledge and realization of what is hap- 
pening in the world. Again, the Holy Father 
emphasizes his point even more vigorously: “Let 
directors have no fear in keeping them (semi- 
narians) in contact with the events of the day 

. which can form material for discussions to 
help them and accustom them to form judg- 


ments and reach balanced conclusions.”*° 
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The library is the ideal instrument for accom 
plishing this task, possibly the only one quali 
fied to do it. By selection of properly chosen 
periodicals and reports placed in easily accessi 
ble parts of the library, many of these modern 
problems will be brought quickly and easily to 
the seminarians’ attention. Properly chosen 
books on pastoral psychology should form re 
quired reading in every seminary. The problems 
of emotions, alcoholism, masturbation, scrupu 
losity, birth control, homosexuality, and mental 
illness are too rampant to be neglected without 
serious consequences for the priest.*' Discussion 
groups on these subjects will be absolutely vital 
in preparing the student for his future ministry. 
Perhaps, even these study groups, if seriously 
conducted and properly supervised, could act as 
a supplement to moral classes while shortening 
the hours attended in formal class. It is a fact 
that we remember 10 per cent of what we hear, 
but 80-90 per cent of what we do. Study 
groups, integrated in this way into the respec 
tive courses, could mean the difference between 
a dry four or five hours of de matrimonio, to an 
active hour or so of lively discussion personally 
participated in by the students themselves on 
human love, the Christian sense of sex, dating 
patterns, etc. More could be done by both the 
professor and librarian in developing a sense of 
personal research and thinking on specific prob 
lems by assigning some topic as term papers, 
and at the same time decreasing the hours spent 
in the classroom. It is taxing the imagination 
to believe that the student will develop am) 
sense of personal responsibility and research if 
he spends 24-25 hours a week in class. You 
might succeed in making him memorize a lot 
of facts but that still doesn’t take away the fact 
that you have an immature boy bereft of all 
sense of personal responsibility. Such a_ policy 
serves to make the seminarian as isolated from 
the world and its problems as surely as if the 
seminary were in outer Mongolia. A realistic 
policy in seminaries must be seriously consid 


ered. 


Conclusion 


These are but a few observations. What the 
Church of God continuously needs is holy 
priests. On them depends the spiritual salvation 
of many souls. But a holy priest must be the 


priest who is equipped to serve God's people, 
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for the glory of the priesthood is to serve. To 
serve is, however, to know the problems of the 
people whom he is to serve, otherwise he will 
serve them badly—which is worse than no serv 
ice at all. He must know and feel the problems 
of his people; he must instruct them as to their 
sublime dignity: Recognosce, Christiane, digni 
tatem tuam! In the beautiful words of St. Paul 
to the Hebrews: “Every high priest is taken 
from among men and is established in order to 
intervene in their favor in their relations with 
God. . . . He himself can feel pity for those 
who are ignorant and sinful, since he himself 
"82 To 


aid in fulfilling such a sublime vocation is the 


is equally afflicted with weakness. 


profoundest joy of every seminary librarian. 
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The Catholic Bookman’s Guide: 
A Bibliographic Venture 


BY SISTER M. 


A little less than six years ago plans for this 
bibliographic “venture” were conceived. As it 
was to be the first of its kind, and because of 
its breadth and depth, it was realized that it 
would never get off the ground without the 
combined efforts of competent specialists. Parts 
were designed and specialists carefully chosen. 
They were given broad specifications for com- 
Many 
months were spent in construction and testing, 
and the result is scheduled to be launched by 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. in June as THE CATH- 
OLIC BOOKMAN’S GUIDE. 


[his unique work is not designed to reach 


bining objectivity and individuality. 


the moon, but to meet the desires and needs of 
bookmen around the globe—all those who write, 
make, sell, circulate and read books. The recent 
phenomenal growth in Catholic book publish 
ing, paralleled by the spread of Catholic read 
bookmen in search for 


look for 


which to expand their stock for discriminating 


ing interest, has sent 


guidance. Booksellers standards on 
customers who buy Catholic books. Public li 
brarians seek aid in selecting more books for 
their patrons who read Catholic literature and 
for those who seek information and explanation 
regarding things Catholic. 

Although the GUIDE is not intended to be 
a textbook for bibliographical courses in library 
schools, it may well be used to supplement the 
traditional textbooks for such courses. Nor is it 
planned to replace BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES, and its supplements. 
However, it is hoped that it may help to update 
this publication. Catholic college librarians will 
find this compilation especially helpful in ex 
panding and evaluating their collections. Ref- 
erence librarians and reader advisers will value 
its more than 1,000 pages of reference and ad 


vice. 
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Librarians of juniorates and seminaries, minor 
or major, will want to use the GUIDE in estab 
lishing their basic collections, or in extending 
their holdings in all fields, especially those in 
the secular curriculum. In this work they will 
have direction, recommendation and criteria for 
evaluating future publications. Parish and New 
man Club librarians, who are obliged to operate 
on small budgets, will find in this work the 
background and objectives necessary to make 
meaningful supplements to 


their collections 


public and university libraries. 


Besides being aimed to meet the needs of 
booksellers and librarians, this work is designed 
to be equally valuable to individual readers. Col 
lege students and graduates, who because of in 
tensive study in their major fields, have had lit 
tle time for reading in other disciplines, will 
find in the GUIDE a stimulus to life-time learn 
ing. Those engaged in the professions will want 
to use this book to extend their interests in the 
liberal arts. For all who read with a purpose, 
who retain the joy and freedom of independent 
ly selecting books to own or to borrow, the 
GUIDE has been planned as a background tool 
for understanding the world of Christian thought 
and the place of the Church in today’s book 
publishing and publicizing. Converts enthusias 
tic about the intellectual life of the Church will 
find in the GUIDE a charted course, through 
facts and fiction, to the rich heritage of their 
Faith. 


We sincerely hope that this cooperative pub 
lication will evoke similar studies in Catholic 
bibliography; that it will contribute to the cur 
rent self-evaluation of Catholic intellectual life, 
and that it will take its part in the Christian 
dialogue between theologians and laymen of 
various Christian religious. 
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Part I is designed as a background for book- 
men. It is intended to introduce properly the 
rest of the bibliographical essays. Readers who 
seek to identify the Catholic tradition and its 
impact on world literature will find that Father 
Francis X. Canfield’s introductory essay sets the 
keynote of the whole work, which, we hope, is 
in itself a contribution to the “Christian tradi 
tion in the realm of books.” The historical de- 
velopment of Catholic bibliography is carefully 
traced by Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. Because 
of the litthke known and much misunderstood 
Church legislation on reading, the chapter on 
this subject by Father John J. Lynch, S.J. is of 
interest and help to all book selectors. Those 
who wonder why Catholic reviewers frequently 
vary, even radically, in their evaluation of the 
same book, and look for a definition of Cath 
olic responsibility, will find the essay by Father 
Harold Gardiner, S.J. especially revealing. All 
will find the directory of Catholic review media, 
compiled by Brother David Martin, C.S.C., an 
index to intelligent evaluation of current books 
for the Catholic reading public. 

In Part Il, Scriptural literature is surveyed 
by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.]. Father 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. writes on liturgical 
literature; Father Edward Vollmar, S.J. has con 
tributed the chapter on Church history; Father 
Paul Steinmetz, S.J. has defined and defended 
Christian humanism through its literature; Very 
Reverend Monsignor John H. Harrington sur 
veys theology and spiritual reading. In_philos- 
ophy Professor Vernon J. Bourke treats the lit 
erature of ancient and medieval periods; Pro 
fessor James D. Collins contributes the chapter 
on modern philosophy and the Christian out- 
look. Professor Alexander A. Schneiders surveys 
the literature of psychology and psychiatry, and 
Father James A. Weisheipl, O.P. gives the Cath- 
olic approach to the philosophy of science. 

Part III is concerned with literature and life. 
Sister Mary Humiliata, I.H.M. 
Catholic contribution to poetry. Fallon B. Evans 


surveys the 


identifies the Christian tradition in drama. Sis- 
ter Mariella Gable, O.S.B. defines and evalu- 
ates the Catholic novel. Clare Booth Luce char- 
acterizes the saints and annotates their lives. 
Annabelle Melville points out the best biogra- 
phies among the uncanonized great. 

Part IV is concerned with the social sciences. 


Professor John J. O'Connor contributes the 
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chapter on secular history. Father Raymond F, 
Cour, C.S.C. surveys political science; Professor 
Eva J. Ross has written the chapter on the lit- 
erature of sociology, and Professor Edward J. 
Power surveys the history of educational litera- 
ture. 

Ihe comprehensive index to more than 3,000 
titles, and the publishers’ directory add greatly 
to the reference value of the volume. 

For a work such as this there are always 
many to be thanked. The Executive Council of 
the Catholic Library Association is especially 
worthy of the deepest gratitude for the interest 
they have shown, the publicity they have given 


to the GUIDE. 
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Inauguration Day 


Che Friends of the Detroit Public Library fre 
quently issue a “keepsake” for members as a 
Christmas greeting. This year’s publication was 
most appropriately Inauguration Day, March 4, 
1861, a “young Detroit girl’s witness to the stir 
ring events in the City of Washington on the 
day of Abraham Lincoln’s first Inauguration as 
revealed in a letter to her sisters.” The booklet, 
which is a beautiful printing job, includes an 
introduction and notes by M. Garnett McCoy, 
curator of manuscripts of the Burton Historical 
Collection, and a facsimile of the letter iself 
which is in the Burton Collection. The events 
as described are in great contrast to the 196] 
Inauguration events brought to so many homes 
by means of live television. The letter reports: 
“We have just come from [the capital] and left 
Mr. Lincoln in the midst of his inaugural ad 
dress which judging from the cheers of the mul 
titude must be meeting with considerable favor, 
for we could not get near enough to hear but a 
few words.” Some 1,200 copies were set aside 


for members but 300 are for general sale. 


King James Version 


\nother commemoration but of quite a dif 
ferent kind is the Oxford University Press an 
nual greeting. Many look forward each year to 
this annual publication of the Press because it 
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is always a most attractive booklet in original de- 
sign. The 1960 monograph is a birthday tribute, 
The King James Version, the First 350 Years, 
(1611-1961) by F. F. Bruce. With some slight 
changes necessary to adapt it to its present pur 
pose, the essay which is included is taken from 
a book The English Bible, by F. F. Bruce, noted 
biblical scholar of the University of Manches 
ter, England. The complete book will be pub 
lished in the spring of 1961. The format of the 
booklet was designed by John Begg, and the il 
lustrations of early Bible pages were reproduced 
by courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


Career Information 


The Career Information Service of the New 
York Life Insurance Company (51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10 
lic service some 39 different career information 
booklets. Each is attractively printed with mod 


has available as a pub 


ern illustrations and up-to-date information on 
salaries and job possibilities. The articles are in 
each case by authorities in the held. The Com 
pany now has designed a career information dis 
play rack which can be easily and inexpensively 
built in any school industrial arts shop or home 
work shop. Simple and complete directions for 
constructing such a rack are available from the 
Service. Write to the address given above and 
ask for Do-It-Yourself Plans for Career Informa 
tion Rack. 
different booklets and can be used as a display 


The Rack is designed to hold 50 


easel or a wall hanging. 


The Company has also made available 


through Association Films, Inc. (La Grange, Illi 
nois, 561 Hillgrove Avenue; Ridgeheld, New 
Jersey, Broad at Elm; and 799 Stevenson Street, 
San Francisco, California) a 28-minute free-loan 
film entitled The Big Question. This 16mm 
sound motion picture film on career planning 
was produced by Jerry Fairbanks Studios in as 
sociation with Film Counselors, Inc. In writing 
for a loan, give alternate dates; scheduling will 
be confirmed. 

Beginnings, a 28-minute film interview with 
Ralph A. Ulveling, director of the Detroit Pub 
lic Library, is one of thirteen films profiling 
World Book contributors. For additional infor 
mation write to Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 


54, Illinois. 








Dramatic Literature 


For those who can afford them, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. has available a 
series of twelve 16mm sound films in color 
based on great dramatic literature. Produced by 
the Council for a Television Course in the Hu- 
manities for Secondary Schools, Inc. under a 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, thé films are designed for classes in 
English and Dramatic Literature beginning at 
the eleventh grade level and extending up to 
college and university training. The films are 
divided into three groups of four half-hour les 
sons, each conducted by a distinguished expert 
in his field. Collectively, the films offer an in- 
troduction to the humanities but with emphasis 
on a comparative study of great plays and im 
portant background material from the three out 
standing periods of dramatic literature: the mod 
ern, the Elizabethan, and the classic Greek the- 
ater. Each film running time is 28 minutes. The 
total price for the complete set of 12 films is 
$2,880. The films are sold only in complete sets 
of 12. It is unfortunate that these excellent films 
are beyond the reach of most school budgets. 


American Benedictine Review 


The American Benedictine Review, now be- 
ing edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., in col- 
laboration with Benedictines throughout the 
country, has been completely reorganized from 
content to format. The September-December, 
1960, issue (volume 11, nos. 3-4) opens with a 
trilogy on the problem of creativity in contem- 
porary culture to which Thomas Merton, Wil- 
liam D. Davidson, M.D., and Brother Antoni 
nus contribute. This issue also introduces a new 
feature, an essay review of recent publications 
in a particular field. The September-December 
number includes an analytical survey of recent 
scriptural publications, Trends in Biblical Study, 
by Ignatius J. Hunt, O.S.B. Librarians particu- 
larly will find these articles helpful in evaluat 
ing their collections and in selecting material to 
fill in gaps. Subscriptions may be placed at $5.00 
a year with the Editor of the Review at College 
ville, Minnesota. For reprints of the trilogy, 
The Catholic and Creativity, apply to the Edi 
tor. 

Essays on the Ecumenical Councils, the May, 
1960, issue of St. Meinrad Essays, includes the 
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prize essays written for the essay contest on the 
ecumenical councils conducted by St. Meinrad 
Archabbey. This issue, edited by Adrian Fuerst, 
O.S.B., anticipated the recommendation of the 
Holy Father this past summer that all the semi- 
narians of the world take a lively interest in the 
council’s preparatory phase. The contest was an- 
nounced on October 1, 1958, and was open to 
any major seminarian in the United States and 
Canada. 


Forward 


Forward Magazine, published by the Michi- 
gan Association of School Librarians, reprints in 
its Fall, 1960, issue those sections of the recently 
revised North Central Criteria pertinent to the 
school library. A future issue will include com- 
ment on these criteria by Kenneth E. Vance of 
the University of Michigan’s Bureau of School 
Services and member of the accreditation team. 


Michigan Authors 


The Michigan Association of School Librar 
ians is also responsible for the Michigan Authors 
Project, a special committee of MASL conduct- 
ed by Rachel Hilbert. As the result of three 
years. work of selecting, writing, editing, and 
publishing, the booklet Michigan Authors is 
now available at $1.25 per copy. Send orders to 
Mr. Kenneth Vance, Bureau of School Services, 
Administration Building, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Counseling 


Librarians and Counselors Work Together, a 
publication designed to make guidance programs 
more effective, is available free from the Amer 
ican Personnel and -Guidance Association (1605 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. 


Booklets for Parents 

The Gerrard Press (Champaign, Illinois) has 
a series of booklets available which give practi 
cal explanations for parents of how they may 
help their children learn the three basic subject 
skills: arithmetic, reading, and spelling. The 
latest is Helping Your Child with Spelling, by 
Edward W. Dolch. The suggestions are aimed 
at encouraging greater cooperation between par- 
ents and school. 
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Latin Dictionary 


Barnes and Noble, Inc. has just published A 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, by Sir Wil- 
liam Smith and revised by J. F. Lockwood 
$4.95). Based on the 1933 edition which has 
been reprinted nine times, the present edition 
brings the information up to date and in ac- 
cordance with the changes in the teaching of 
the classics. 


Literary Awards 


The January 16, 1961 issue of Publishers’ 
Weekly includes a five-page listing, alpha- 
betically arranged, of the literary prizes and 
awards for the year 1960. The list includes the 
awards of the Catholic Library Association and 
the Catholic Book Club, the Christopher liter- 
ary awards, and the Fiction award of Double 
day and Company. 


Lenten Reading 


Lenten reading means spiritual reading; at 
least Lent is a good time to take stock of just 
how much time we are giving to this source of 
inspiration and meditation. Scripture is always 
a good place to begin. Msgr. L. Cerfax’s An His- 
torical Introduction: the Four Gospels; translat- 
ed by Patrick Hepburne-Scott with an introduc 
tion by the Rev. Leonard Johnston (Newman, 
$3.00) shows that it is “not the devotion of the 
Church which produced the gospels, but ex- 
actly the opposite—the gospels are the firm foun- 
dation of the Church’s faith.” The Psalms in 
Modern Life, by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
‘Henry Regnery, $4.50) examines fifty of the 
psalms most used in liturgical worship and re- 
lates them to life in the modern world. 

The Spiritual Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, by Jules Lebreton, S.J. C Newman, $5.50) 
gathers together from the life and words of Our 
Lord the “ideal of Christian perfection and the 
rules of conduct He proposes” for attaining it. 
In response to Pope John XXIII’s emphasis on 
the clarification and simplification of the liturgy, 
attention is being re-focused on liturgical litera 
ture. Scripture in the Liturgy, by Reverend 
Charles Burgard, translated by J. Holland Smith 

Newman, $3.00) points out that “the liturgical 
movement cannot make any real headway as 
long as the faithful know little or nothing 
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about the Sacred Scripture.” The Monks of 
Qumran, by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. CNew- 
man, $5.50), discusses this religious community 
as depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The second 
part of the book consists of Father Sutcliffe’s 
translations from the Scrolls themselves. With 
Anxious Care, by Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. CHer- 
der of St. Louis, $2.75) is a re-examination of 
fundamental principles “regarding religious au- 
thority and religious obedience in the light of 
the spirit of the times,” and a reminder that the 
management of men is indeed a high art. Un- 
profitable Servants, by Nivard Kinsella, 
O.C.S.0. CNewman, $3.00) is a series of con- 
ferences on humility by a Trappist monk origi 
nally published in Surswm Corda, the monthly 
spiritual review published by the Franciscans in 
Australia. 

St. John Eudes, by Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. 
(Newman, $4.00), is an analysis of the interior 
life of the saint as “manifested exteriorly by his 
characteristic devotions and his day to day prac- 
tice of virtue.” The Life of St. Catherine of Si- 
ena, by Blessed Raymond of Capua (Kenedy, 
$4.95) is a new translation by George Lamb. 
The Mystery of Mary, by R. Bernard, O.P. and 
translated by Angeline Bouchard (Herder of 
St. Louis, $4.95) has gone through four editions 
in the original French. 

Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic Tensions, 
edited by Wayne H. Cowan (Association Press, 
$2.50) includes articles by Father Gustave Wei 
gel ,S.J., Thomas F. O’Dea, and Msgr. Francis 
J. Lally. Canon Leon Cristiani is the Catholic 
spokesman in Catholics and Protestants: Sepa- 
rated Brothers, translated from the French by 
Joseph I. Holland, S.J., and Gilbert V. Tutangi 
(Newman, $3.95). Canon Cristiani has 
contributed to the Je Sais-Je Crois series now 
being made available in English by Hawthorn 


also 


under the title of Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism Series. What Is an Ecu 
menical Council, by Thoralf T. Thiclen (New 
man, $2.95) is a non-technical guide to a better 
understanding of the coming Ecumenical Coun 
cil. Father Bernard Leeming’s scholarly study of 
ecumenism, The the Church 


(Newman, $6.50) is a development of his Lau 


Churches and 


ristan Lectures for 1957. The classified bibliog 
raphy will be of interest to anyone investigat 


ing this topic. 
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That Cataloging Question! 


“As newly appointed librarian here I am 
faced with a difficult decision. We have now 
reached the 50,000 volume mark, of which some 
35,000 are in the field of theology. The present 
catalog, which has author and title entries only, 
is in poor shape. The cards are inconsistent as 
regards entries; the cataloging is often brief and 
minimal; there are no cross references; the typ- 
ing is not always neat or accurate and follows 
no uniform or accustomed pattern. Furthermore, 
the classification system is a unique one devised 
by the former librarian and labors under obvi- 
ous deficiencies. 

“The problem is whether to continue under 
the old system and merely try to make the best 
of what we have or whether we should serious- 
ly consider reclassifying and recataloging the en- 
tire theology section. Since | am just out of 
library school with little experience, I do not 
feel competent to make such a decision. This is 
why I am presuming to call upon your experi- 
ence and proven judgment to help me in this 
matter. 

“First, I should like to know: (a) what type 
of catalog you feel is adequate and necessary 
for a theological library like ours; (b) what ex- 
tent of fullness in cataloging you would recom- 
mend; (c) if reclassifying is advised, what classi- 
fication system you (d) 
what other advice or admonitions you would 


would recommend; 
care to give. 

“In addition to these answers I should also 
like to get some general idea as to the cost of 
implementing your suggestions and the amount 
of time and personnel it would require. Finally, 
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your views on ordering and using Library of 
Congress cards in connection with any project 
you may suggest, or independently of any new 
projects attempted, if none are recommended. 
Perhaps there are other means or aids besides 
LC cards to facilitate cataloging and classify- 
ing.” 

In order to satisfy the inquirer as well as pos- 
sible, the following plan of procedure was draft- 
ed, supplemented by additional comments and 
possible elucidations. 

(a) For the full use of materials in a theo- 
logical collection the catalog should bring out 
the contents of the collection. This means that 
there must be entries for author, title, subjects, 
editors, translators, compilers, title analytics, sub 
ject analytics. A serial file should also be started 
immediately, best kept in the workroom. Make 
references in the public catalog to the items in 
the serial file, where the information for each 
item is kept up to date. 

Cb) If the work of cataloging is not to be 
done over and over with every change of librar- 
ians, full catalog information should appear on 
the cards the first time that they are prepared. 
There is no short cut! 

(c) Reclassification is essential in your case in 
order to handle all of the problems associated 
with a theological collection. The Lynn adapta- 
tion of LC for theology (Alternative Classifica- 
tion for Catholic Books) and the LC schedules 
for non-theological works is the system to be 
used in anticipation of a growing collection. 


(d) Plan your reclassification and recataloging 
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program over a period of years, e.g., ten, and 
determine the annual costs. Superiors could then 
arrange their budget accordingly. 

Cost: 2 catalogers’ salaries—$5,000-7,000 each 
per year. 

1 typist 

1 clerk-typist (for filing, processing, letter- 
ing) 

supplies—$500-1,500 

LC printed cards, when available and useful 
for your material—$300 

Typists’ salaries and clerk-typists’ salaries vary 
in different parts of the country. Married wom- 
en in the 40-year-old class will probably work 
for less than those 20-25, and, having long ago 
graduated from the thrilling going-steady experi- 
ence, are inclined to be more steady. The 
younger ones, if they do not know their work, 
are not of much assistance in the library, while, 
if they work well, as many actually do, are apt 
to be eyeing greener pastures in other states, 
including the married state. But, for the most 
part, they are all very nice and very good peo- 
ple, at least while in the library. In this part of 
Pennsylvania $2,200-2,800 annual salary is 
somewhat standard for such help. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., this would be $3,400-3,900. Good 
typists from among your students might be used 
on a part-time basis, as is the practice in many 
smaller colleges. 

As for Library of Congress printed cards for 
your purpose, there is this and that to be said, 
and a few more things. Everybody would like 
to use printed cards in the catalog (easier to 
read )—but, alas! 

For your theological collection, which con- 
sists of books in English and foreign languages, 
new and old, you will not be able to get LC 
printed cards for more than 20 per cent of the 
titles. Even these will need modifications, some 
in the author entry, more in the subject en- 
tries, even the descriptive cataloging is occa- 
sionally disappointing, and practically irremedi- 
able. 

For one thing, LC cards which are promptly 
available, are usually for current American 
titles, the kind you could more easily catalog 
yourself. For foreign titles and the more difh- 
cult cases you will just have to learn to wait— 
months, a year, two years. When we sent for 
LC cards recently for vol. 207 of Studi e Testi 
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we got the slip returned marked “latest cata- 
loged is 199.” Volume 199 is a 1958 publication. 
This was in November, 1960. 

You will do well to streamline your catalog- 
ing policy from the outset according to standard 
Catholic library practice in matters theological, 
guided in this matter by the two official publi 
cations of the Catholic Library Association, 
namely, the Catholic Periodical Index and the 
Guide to Catholic Literature. This applies both 
for names to be used and for subject headings 
to be used. 

Under names, are included such classes as 
names of saints, names of popes, names of Bib- 
lical books, names of liturgical books, personal 
religious names, and corporate religious names. 
The policy pursued by the above two publica- 
tions in choice of names for classes mentioned, 
is not a special one just for Catholics, as some 
people in the profession seem to think. It is a 
policy that is based on principle, the principle 
of correctness, and therefore also most useful to 
patrons. The only troublesome group is Biblical 
books, where Catholics and Protestant usage 
vary somewhat. This drawback does not apply 
to the other groups. 

Take the complex case of names of saints as 
an example, really only complex if you make 
it so, as does the Library of Congress, where 
there is neither rhyme nor reason discernible 
in its varied confusion of names for saints. Be- 
low is given a list of names of saints of common 
occurrence in the catalog files, showing both 
Catholic usage (given first) and LC forms (LC 
generally uses dates, but not always). 

Aloysius Gonzaga, Saint, 1568-1591. 

LC: Luigi Gonzaga, Saint. 
Bernadette Soubirous, Saint, 1844-1849. 

LC: Soubirous, Bernadette, Saint. 
Clare of Assisi, Saint, d. 1253. 

LC: Clara, of Assisi, Saint. 
Dominic, Saint, 1170-1221. 

LC: Domingo de Guzman, Saint. 
Francis of Assisi, Saint, 1182-1226. 

LC: Francisco d’Assisi, Saint. 
Francis Borgia, Saint, 1510-1572. 

LC: Francisco de Borja, Saint. 
Francis de Sales, Saint, 1567-1622. 

LC: Francois de Sales, Saint. 
Francis Solano, Saint, 1549-1610. 

LC: Solano, Francisco, Saint. 
John, Saint, Apostle. 








LC: John, Saint, Apostle. 
John Bosco, Saint, 1815-1888. 
LC: Bosco, Giovanni, Saint. 
John Capistran, Saint, 1385-1456. 
LC: Giovanni da Capistrano. 
John Chrysostom, Saint, d. 407. 
LC: Chrysostomus, Joannes, Saint. 
John Damascene, Saint, 676-749. 
LC: Joannes, of Damascus, Saint. 
John Nepomucene, Saint, 1330-1383. 
LC: Jan, of Nepomuk, Saint. 
John of the Cross, Saint, 1542-1591. 
LC: Juan de la Cruz, Saint. 

John Francis Regis, Saint, 1597-1640. 

LC: Regis, Jean Francois, Saint. 

Catholic usage in these cases is based on a 
sound principle, namely, entry always under 
forename (the only correct approach for names 
of saints), and form of name according to usage 
in this country. This yields a procedure which 
is at the same time correct and practical. 

To discover the LC form of name for a parti- 
cular saint in the catalog files, the patron mere- 
ly has to ask himself these questions: Does the 
saint belong to the early centuries (and if so, is 
he a Biblical or non-Biblical character) or to 
the Middle Ages or to modern times? Will the 
entry be under forename or surname? If under 
forename, will the form be in English, Latin, 
or any of our modern languages? (Distinction 
by nationality is, after all, only 400 or 500 
years old, and then not always clear-cut, par 
ticularly in an organization which is of an in 
ternational character, as is the Catholic Church). 
Finally, and most tantalizing, what exceptions 
will LC have made to its own rules? An actual 
count has shown that the LC exceptions to its 
own rules for names of modern saints outnum 
ber the choices which are in accordance with 
the rules. In the examples given above there is 
the inconsistency of LC forms for John Chrysos 
tom and John Damascene, which are examples 
from the early centuries. For the medieval era, 
there is the inconsistency of LC forms for the 
contemporaries, Clare of Assisi and Francis of 
Assisi Cif LC selected Francisco d’Assisi for the 
one, it should have chosen Chiara d’Assisi for 
the other; actually, the Latin form for both 
would have been more correct in the thirteenth 
century). For the modern era there is the un- 
predictable choice of entry between forename 


or surname. 
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For subject headings in the various theologi- 
cal sciences you can rely on the standard tool, 
Catholic Subject Headings, which has gone 
through four editions. This desk tool does not 
introduce anything new but rather summarizes 


and organizes Catholic usage in convenient 
printed form. In fact, the two official publica- 
tions of the Catholic Library Association men- 
tioned above, antedate Catholic Subject Head 
ings, yet both pursue the same practice (CPI 
was first published in 1939, GCL in 1940, CSH 
in 1942). In the matter of subject headings for 
theological literature you will have to make 
many new decisions and adaptations to replace 
the ones given on any LC printed cards which 
vou are able to get for your type of books, 


You will even find it necessary to supply add 
ed entries for important editors omitted on LC 
tracings. For example, your users will search the 
catalog files under Anderson, James F., for his 
book published under the title, An Introduc 
tion to the Metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Chicago, 1953. The Library of Congress has 
entered the book under Thomas Aquinas, with 
no added entry for Anderson, under whose 
name the book is published, advertised, and 
quoted in references. This is by no means a 
lone example illustrating LC “limited catalog 
ing’ practice in recent years. 

The case of descriptive cataloging was also 
mentioned above. I happen to be co-ordinating 
editor of a Benedictine bibliography project, the 
joint effort of some 90 Benedictine libraries in 
the United States and Canada. My experience 
at this assignment, over a period of twelve years, 
has made it clear that by far the biggest asset 
derived from cards sent in by the various librar 
ies is an accurate and complete transcription of 
title-page information. Given this, I could pro- 
ceed with my co-ordinating work. But with 
clipped and defrosted title-page information, | 
too frequently found myself at the end of the 
road, or had to try to supply the missing needed 
information the hard way from other sources, 
not always successfully (this applied especially 
to cases where corporate bodies, editors and 
translators were involved). The local catalogers 
achieved this advantage through the simple de 
vice of honestly transcribing the title page. The 
Library of Congress does not even employ three 


dots in all cases to indicate omissions (formerly, 
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before 1950 or so, it always indicated omis- 
sions). Perhaps we should begin to think about 
introducing a clipping penalty in this impor- 
tant game. It would seem that the title page 
belongs to the author and publisher, whose 
rights should be conscientiously respected by 
catalogers. 

A word about the cost of buying or producing 
cards—Library of Congress printed cards cost 
seven to nine cents for the first card (depend 
ing on whether they are ordered by number 
or by author and title) and five cents for addi- 
tional cards. In our library we average four or 
five cards per book. Yours will be about the 
same, Which means, LC printed cards will cost 
you about 25 cents per book. That is about the 
same you would pay for a clerk to type the 
cards (completely done), according to our esti- 
mate. On the other hand, you will still have 
to use clerical help to search LC numbers, type 
out order slips for LC cards, type call number 
and subject headings on LC cards, besides mak 
ing other modifications in some instances in the 
main entry, editions, pagination, etc. But while 
not even all LC cards are free from typographi 
cal errors, typed cards will contain more, mak- 
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Franklin, Leonard W. Labaree, Editor; W hitfield ]. Bell, Jr., 
Associate Editor. Volume 3, $10.00. Volumes 1 and 2, $10.00 each. 


The Papers of Benjamin 


ing either extensive proofreading necessary or 
allowing annoying mistakes to slip into the pub 
lic catalog. 

For years librarians and catalogers have been 
looking about for an inexpensive duplicating 
machine to handle the local output of catalog 
cards, one whose initial investment would have 
to be below $500 (the smallest multilith, a good 
machine for this purpose, costs over $1,000). 
They were about to give up the search when, 
lo and behold, some gallant inventor comes 
along to revive their hopes. The Fall of 1960 
issue of Library Resources and Technical Re- 
4, p. 219-94 
the Chiang Small Duplicator, which might be 


sources (V. features an article on 
come the answer. Its initial cost is stunningly 
low, being but $34.50. It means proofreading 
only the stencil. Anybody can operate the ma 
chine. One college which has given the inven- 
tion a good trial gives the following cost analy 
sis in the article. For eight cards per book LC 
cards cost 42 cents, handtyped cards cost 36 
cents, multilith cards cost 26 cents, Chiang du 
plicator cards cost 18 cents. By golly, looks like 


this could be it. 


Philip M. Hamer, Editor. Compiled 
for the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission. A complete one- 
volume guide to all depositories of 
archives and manuscripts in the fifty 
states, District of Columbia, Puer- 

to Rico, and Canal Zone. Indis- 
pensable to scholars and libraries, 

the Guide covers more than thirteen 
hundred depositories and twenty thou- 
sand collections of private papers 
and archival groups, ranging in time 
from Babylonian clay tablets to 1960. 
775 pages, with a full index. $12.50 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 


Bibliography of American Literature by J. Blanck. Volumes 1, 2, 3 — each $17.50. 
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BY SISTER EDWARD, S.C.L. 
Central Catholic High School 


Billings, Montana 








Philadelphia area unit... 


Guest authors Doctor O. A. Battista and Doc 
tor Austin J. App joined author-speakers Father 
Richard R. Madden, O.C.D., and Alice Cur 
tayne at the Catholic Author Luncheon and Au 
tograph Party, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel Ball- 
room, Saturday, February 11. Sister Mary Hugh, 
C.R.S.M., Mater Misericordia Academy, Meri 
on Station, Pennsylvania, Chairman, PHtLapeL- 
pH1iA ArEA Unit, presided at the luncheon. Pre- 
ceding the luncheon, section meetings of the 
fourteenth annual conference of the PHiLapEL- 
pHiA AreEA Unit were held. 

Developing the theme of Catholic Book Week 
at the fall meeting of the Cotumsus Unit, 
Saint Joseph Academy, October 9, Monsignor 
Paul O'Dea declared that the newer publica 
tions, reading, and discussions give new mean 
ing to Christian Unity. Emphasis is on the com 
mon experiences of the Christian community 
facing the world. Categorically dividing the past 
sixty years of Catholic reading, Father charac 
terized 1900-1920 as the Age of Piety 
about ME), 1921-1940 as the Age of Apolo- 
centered about HIM), and 1941-1960 as 
centered about US 


centered 


getics 
the Age of Community 


New ... and exciting .... 


A smart letterhead for the NortHerN Onto 
Unit with marginal listing of officers 1960-1962, 
diocesan representatives, and section chairmen 
replaces the stationery of the Diocesan Library 
Association, which has become the High School 
Section of the Unit. Father Stephen A. Meder, 
S.J., Secretary-Treasurer of the newly reorgan 
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Contributions to CBW, Catholic 
Press Month, Pre-Conference 


Meeting 


ized Unit, reports that a meeting is being 
planned for February 22, at St. John’s College, 
Cleveland. Father Luke Yoeger, O.S.B., Bene 
dictine High School, Cleveland, is the new 
Chairman for 1960-1962. Sister Virginia Marie, 
O.S.U., Mary Manse College, Toledo, is Vice 
Chairman. Father Meder also continues as edi- 
tor of the Book Review Bulletin. 

Sister Mary Bernard, O.P., St. Vincent High 
School, Akron, former chairman of the Diocesan 
Library Association, is chairmen of the High 
School Section and represents it on the Unit's 


Executive Council. 


Right to be proud... 

“We are proud of our Conference,” 
Sister Perpetua Marie, O.P., Holy Rosary Acad 
emy, Kentucky, Chairman, Min 
SoutH CONFERENCE; “and in particular, since 
it covers a nine-state area, we feel that to have 


writes 


Louisville, 


had an annual conference for the past twenty 
vears is quite an accomplishment.” 

“Like a miniature national CLA Conference” 
was the verdict of Brother Arthur L. Goerdt, 
S.M., President, CLA, of the twentieth meet 
ing, November 20, at St. \cademy, 
Memphis. At least one third of the 150 attend 


ing the conference were from out of the state 


\gnes 


of Tennessee. 

Co-founders of the Conference were present 
ed with a Bishop's Library Medal, the first of 
its kind. Recipients were Monsignor Leo W. 
Ringwald and Sister Roberta, O.P., both of 
Memphis. The honor was sponsored by the five 
bishops of Mobile-Birmingham, Nashville, Ral 


eigh, Alexander, and Savannah. 
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A new procedure in the Mm-Soutu ConFer- 
ENCE is the two-year tenure for officers, includ- 
ing both a secretary and a treasurer for the first 
time in Diocesan and section 
chairmen also serve. 


twenty years. 


Future is assured... 


Sacred Heart College, Cullman, Alabama, 
will be host to the 1961 November meeting at 
the invitation of Sister Scholastica, O.S.B. This 
will be the first time in twenty years that the 
conference will be held outside of Tennessee or 
Kentucky. Father Gordon P. Hughes, S.S.J., has 
invited the Conference to New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, for 1962. “We are proud to say that through 
Father Hughes we will now have the New 
Orveans Unit a strong participant in Mrp- 
SourH CONFERENCE affairs,” promises Sister 
Perpetua Marie. 

St. Francis School of Nursing of St. Anthony 
Hospital will sponser the spring meeting of the 
Cotumsus Unit in April. It is possible that the 
Unit will meet in the fall during the Annual 
Teachers’ Institute. 

Mrs. Loleta Fyan, State Librarian, will be 
the principal speaker at the spring meeting of 
the Micuican Unit, April 29, at St. Mary, Lan- 
sing. Beginning this year the general all-day 
meeting will be held in the fall, supplemented 
by workshops or meetings by the various sections 
of the Unit at a convenient time. 

Selection of a list of twenty-five titles as 
“must reading” by college students will be the 
topic for discussion by the College Section of 
the Micuican Unit, April 29. 


Planning makes perfect... 


Looking to the Pre-Conference meeting of the 
National Conference, Easter Week in Saint 
Louis, Dorothy L. Cromien, Unit Coordinator, 
has planned a challenging program for Mon- 
day, April 3. The function of the Pre-Confer 
ence as stated by Miss Cromien is “to give ofh 
cers and those newly involved in Unit work 
the opportunity to talk with each other, to ask 
questions, and to get ideas. It is for the stimula 
tion of the experienced and the instruction of 
the inexperienced. . . . Some significant recom 
mendations for the national association, its ofh 
cers, and national headquarters may, and ought 
to, come out of this meeting.” 


marRcCH, 1961 


“The Unit: Life of the National Association: 
How to Establish and Successfully Run One” 
is the problem that will concern the general ses 
sion in the morning and the discussion groups 
in the afternoon. An effort has been made, in 
the selection of program participants, to repre- 
sent the country geographically and to balance 
men and women, lay and religious. Those se- 
lected, however, have been chosen because of 
the conspicuous contribution they and_ their 
Units have made to CLA activities. 


Meetings are fruitful .. . 

When Upper Levels Division librarians of 
the Gatveston-Houston Unit met December 
10, at Mount Carmel High School, Houston, 
they had a full, well-planned agenda awaiting 
them. Receiving most attention was the five 
point plan presented in the CLW, May-June, 
1960, p. 463, as a basis for planning and action 
on the local level. 

Canadian librarians were chiefly concerned 
with the problem of Book-Aid to Missions at 
their meeting at St. Peter's High School, Peters- 
borough, October 22. The Ontario Unit met 
again January 14, at Loretto College, Toronto. 





CORRECTION 

In the 1960-1961 CLA Handbook the 
key numbers were unfortunately omit- 
ted from three BRO-DART INDUS- 
TRIES full page advertisements. We 
correct this omission below upon hear- 
ing from the Bro-Dart people that the 
keys greatly facilitate handling of in- 
quiries and orders. 


Page 18—Book Repair— 
Address Dept. 139-E 
Page 33—Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 


Covers— 
Address Dept. 134-E 


Page 49—Paperback Reinforcing— 
Address Dept. 135-E 


Bro-Dart Industries’ home office is at 
56 Earl Street, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


West Coast: 1888 South Sepulveda 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, California. 


In Canada: 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 
6, Ontario. 
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A Conference Letter to the 
Parish Library Section 


BY MARY PLACETTE 
Chairman 

Parish Library Section 

Chairman, Parish Library Section 


Dear Fellow Members of the Parish Library 

Section: 

While enjoying a peaceful evening of reading 
after the hectic holiday season, I was brought 
to a start as I read in the December 24-31 issue 
of America, “On All Horizons” the following: 
“In St. Louis. The Catholic Library Association 
will hold its thirty-seventh annual convention, 
April 4-7. .” This means that it is time for 
me to send a note of greeting, invitation, and 
welcome to members of the Parish Library Sec 
tion, to prospective members, and to all persons 
interested in parish library work. Miss Hind 
man has graciously offered me her column so 
that I may tell you about the program that has 
been planned for the meetings of the Parish 
Library Section. 

For the convenience of those who cannot at 
tend the entire week of the convention, ALL of 
the meetings of the Parish Library Section will 
be held on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. The 
business meeting will be at 10:30 A.M. Miss 
Sally Ann Quinn, West Roxbury, Massachu 
setts has been appointed chairman of a com 
mittee to draw up a constitution for the Parish 
Library Section. This constitution will be sub- 
mitted to the members for discussion and approv 
al. The election of the vice-chairman, chairman 
elect and the secretary-treasurer for the new 
year will also take place during this morning 
session. Names will be submitted by the nom- 
inating committee and nominations from the 
floor will be called for. Suggestions and ideas 
from members of the Section will be considered. 
So do come prepared—we shall welcome new 


thoughts! 
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Holy Family College 
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Wednesday at CLA will be a big day! The 
Conference luncheon will be held at noon, so 
be sure to get your luncheon tickets when you 
register before coming to the PLS morning 
meeting. 

At the afternoon session which will begin at 
two o'clock, it will be our pleasure to have as 
our guest speaker Rev. Eric Lies, O.S.B., of the 
Archabbey at St. Meinrad, Indiana. Ordained 
in 1945, he taught for thirteen vears in St. 
Meinrad Seminary. Since 1953 he has been ac- 
tively associated with the marriage and family 
apostolate as an editor of Grail magazine, which 
changed its title to Marriage in February 1959. 
At present he is general manager of Marriage 
magazine and Grail Publications. 

When I approached Father Lies at the 
N.C.C.W. Convention in Las Vegas with the 
request that he talk to us, he was reluctant to 
accept, for he claimed that he knew nothing 
about parish libraries. 1 assured him that was 
not sufhcient reason to decline because we want 
ed him to give us spiritual inspiration to carry 
on this great work of the lay-apostolate. Father 
will discuss THE ROLE OF THE PARISH 
LIBRARY IN CHARTING TRUTH. 

Our Vice-Chairman, Father Angelo Garbin 
will preside at the afternoon session and will 
lead the discussion which will follow Father 
Lies’ address. At this time we hope that each 
of you will bring your problems before the 
group. It is only by such discussions and com- 
parisons of our difficulties that we learn how 
to continue to advance to the ultimate goal of 
a successful parish library and to achieve UNI 


TY IN FAITH THROUGH READING! 
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The evening session, which begins at eight 
o'clock, promises to be just as stimulating and 
inspiring as the preceding session. The general 
topic will be THE PARISH LIBRARY— 
CHANNEL OF TRUTH, For this broad sub- 
ject we have gone to the far corners of the 
United States to find speakers, who, for many 
years, have had actual experience in the type 
of parish library they will discuss. 

First, we will have Miss Edith R. Tighe, of 
New Albany, Indiana, who will tell us about 
THE PARISH LIBRARY IN AN INTER- 
PAROCHIAL SETTING. Miss Tighe is well 
known to many of us for she attended the 
Louisville Convention in 1957. 

When I asked Edith for a biographical sketch 
her reply was, “There just isn’t much to say. 
Without degrees, one is just a nobody! My 
only claim to fame is that my daddy lived across 
the street from Cardinal Ritter!” After you have 
heard her talk you will certainly realize that a 
degree isn’t necessary to establish and operate 
a parish library. As she stated in her letter to 
me, “Zeal and enthusiasm on the part of the 
librarian are the essentials needed.” 

Miss Tighe is a past chairman of the Indian 
apolis Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Wom 
en Libraries and Literature Committee and has 
just completed four years as National Chairman 
of the Libraries and Literature Committee of 
the National Catholic Women. 
Those of you who were privileged to attend the 
N.C.C.W. Conventions in St. Louis in 1958, 


and Las Vegas in 1960 had the opportunity of 


Council of 


seeing and hearing at: first hand the excellent 


job that she did. 


It was nineteen years ago, at the suggestion 
of the first Indianapolis Archdiocesan Chair 
man of Libraries and Literature, that she helped 
establish the St. Thomas Aquinas Library at 
New Albany, Indiana which today houses some 
four thousand books. The library sponsors lec- 
tures, pre-Cana Conferences and a Junior Great 
Books program in which forty-five children par 
ticipate. 

All of this for Edith is an avocation! She is 
a licensed insurance agent and manages her own 
insurance agency and has served as president of 
the Local Agents Association. In addition to her 
personal charm, her message will be interesting 
and informative. 
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THE PARISH LIBRARY IN A COM 
BINED SCHOOL-PARISH LIBRARY will be 
given by Miss Sally Ann Quinn of West Rox 
bury, Massachusetts, who for more than fifteen 
years has worked in establishing and “weather 
ing the storm” of St. Theresa’s Parish Library 
of West Roxbury. Miss Quinn is associated with 
the Public School System of Boston in an ad 
ministrative position. She is primarily an edu 
cator, not a professional librarian, but she long 
ago realized the great good that could come from 
a parish library. 

The firsts CLA Convention that | attended 
was in Boson in 1956 and those of you who 
were there know that Sally was everywhere! 
She was one of the busiest people around the 
Somerset Hotel. Yet, after the hectic weeks of 
preparation for the convention, and the strenu 
ous ardor of the week’s activities, she took the 
entire day on Saturday following the sessions 
to give me a personally conducted tour of Bos 
ton and its environs! During this tour we visit 
ed the library she will tell you about in her talk. 
Because of what I saw, I sincerely believe that 
the same job can be done almost anywhere! 

Mary Louise Schulze will tell us about THI 
PARISH LIBRARY IN AN INFORMATION 
CENTER. She has worked with this library 
and information center of Holy Trinity Parish, 
Dallas, Texas, since its beginning in 1951. Miss 
Schulze is Library Chairman of the Catholic 
Business Women’s Association of Holy Trinity 
Parish, and not only has a background and 
training in librarianship but is a Research As 
sociate in the Department of Micro-biology, 
Medical 


University of Texas Southwestern 


School at Dallas. 

Last, but certainly not least, it will be our 
great pleasure to hear Sister Christine Banta, 
Director of the Catholic Community Free Li 
brary, Kansas City, Missouri, tell about THE 
PARISH LIBRARY ON THE DIOCESAN 
LEVEL. At the CLA Convention in New York 
the great work of this library was mentioned 
in one of the discussion groups, and I made a 
mental note at the time that I would surely 
try to have Sister Christine come and speak to 
us in St. Louis. 

In answer to my request for information Sis 
ter was most gracious in her response and sent 
a leaflet entitled, “The Catholic Community 
Free Library—Your Gift to the Community.” 
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She told me that the important part of her life 
began in 1941 when she and another Sister of 
Social Service of Los Angeles arrived in Kan 
sas City, at the request of the late Bishop 
O'Hara, to open and operate for the diocese a 
public library supported mainly by the Cath 
olic people for the purpose of making easil) 
available to all the rich heritage of Catholic 
thought and culture. The rest of the wonderful 
story she will tell you in St. Louis! 

In addition to these speakers “of experience” 
we are assured of the loyal support of the St. 
Louis Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Wom 
en, whose president, Mrs. Robert H. Mooney, 
I met in Las Vegas. She and numerous other 
ladies of the St. Louis Archdiocese told me that 
they were looking forward to our meeting in 
their city and promised a good attendance at 
the Parish Library Section meetings. 

It is my prayer and hope that those of you 
who possibly can do so will make everv effort 
to be with us in St. Louis on April 5 to share 
vour knowledge and experience with your fel 
low workers in the field of parish librarianship. 
This is, indeed, a worthy apostolate, and I will 
be the first to admit that the most important 
job is to “sell” the idea that parish libraries are 
the answer to many of our social as well as per 
sonal problems. Great emphasis and stress _ is 
being placed upon the importance of central li 
braries in our parochial schools, elementary as 
well as high schools. There can be no college 
without its central library. But after graduation 
—what? 

Recently Father Lies sent the following 
thought to me and I would like to pass it on 
to you. “Too many Catholics,” says Frank 
Sheed, “have pagan minds with Catholic patch 
es.” And no wonder. Long after school days are 
over, they continue to learn new things every 
day about everything—EXCEPT religion. Their 
continuing education in religion is generally 
confined to a ten minute (or less) sermon once 
a week (except summer) and the cursory peru 
sal of a weekly diocesan paper and a monthly 
Catholic magazine (perhaps) 


Needed: EDUCATION IN DEPTH 
Solution: VITAL PARISH LIBRARIES 
See you in St. Louis! 
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NEW AND ESSENTIAL 
for all religious, 
young persons interested 
in vocations . . . and those 
who counsel them 


TO LIVE 
IS CHRIST 


Nature and Grace 
in the Religious Life 





By R. W. GLEASON, S.J. 


Co-author of Counselling the Catholic 


This unique new book by the Chair- 
man of the Theology Department at 
Fordham combines the radical in- 
sights of theology with the findings of 
modern psychology —to arrive at a 
deepened understanding of the reli- 
gious life in general and the vows of 
the religious in particular. 


In TO LIVE IS CHRIST, Father Glea- 
son touches on every central aspect 
of the religious life. He does not hesi- 
tate to criticize externalism and for- 
malism, and he draws sharp distinc- 
tions between the neurotic and the 
genuine in religious feeling. But his 
purpose is not to shock but to en- 
lighten, and in this brilliantly writ- 
ten and illuminating book he per- 
forms a service that all concerned 
with the religious life—or simply 
with spiritual growth — will greatly 
value. 


At your bookstore ¢ $3.00 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place New York 3 
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BY 
SISTERM. BERENICE, R.S.M. 
Mercy Hospital 
Buffalo, New York 


The Library Meets a Challenge 


BY 
SISTER ETHEI 
St. Joseph's Hospital 


REDA, O.3.F. 


and Marquette University 
College of Nursing 


There is probably nothing NEW that | could 
tell a reading audience of this caliber. In fact, 
imagine a non-librarian addressing a group of 
accredited librarians! Perhaps I resemble a 
chameleon, to a degree, inasmuch as the species 
is reputed to have the faculty of adapting to en 
vironmental color. Unfortunately for the valid 
itv of my metaphor, that is an untrue reputation 
on the part of that species since their adaptations 
are the result of internal effects wrought through 
hormonal or thermal changes, etc. However, be 
that as it may, | am a member of the health and 
educational fields. | am NOT a librarian in the 
academically prepared sense. | am one by cir 
cumstance and experience. As a nurse and a 
teacher, I am a qualified member of the health 
team, of which therapists—occupational, physical 
and biblio—are integral members. Fortunately 
for me, in library science as in some other fields, 
it is not necessarily the degree which confers 
the “ability to know or do” in the practical as 
pects of the job. A university education is al- 
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ways an advantage, provided one is ready to 
learn something AFTERWARD. A high-brow, 
educationally, has been defined as one who is 
educated beyond his intelligence, or perhaps pos 
sessing an education covering the ground but 
not cultivating it. 


I am going to present the four “B's” of librar 
ianship, viz. BRAINS, or preparation; BOOKS, 
or our holdings; BUILDINGS, or whatever phy 
sical facilities are available and with which we 
must cope, and lastly, our real mission, BIBLIO 


THERAPY, or book guidance. 


\propos of the “brains” or preparation aspects, 
those who hold library degrees know that as 
pect. Your challenge lies in making the most of 
that preparation. One of the areas which may 
still be a fruitful field for your research might 
be the adaptation of the Dewey Decimal Classi 
fication 200 to our own Catholic headings. | 
know attempts have been made and that there 
are several systems extant, such as the ones de 
vised by Rosary College and Catholic Univer 
sity, and the so-called Lynn system. But, a uni 
form breakdown of the 240 area, for instance, 


into Catholic subject matter, would be a boon. 


\nother aspect deals with our assertiveness 
as a real profession. Librarians are a profession 
al group. Why? Activities and organization indi 
cate that librarianship is a profession. The cri 
teria one could use are many. Abraham Flexner, 
for example, defines a profession in essence to 
be an occupation which involves essentially in 
tellectual operations accompanied by large indi 
vidual responsibility. These intellectual opera 
tions are legion, as you are well aware, from 


cataloging to book purveying. 


As hospital Tibrarians, we need to exercise or 
develop our capacities and skills in identifying 
patient needs in the light of bibliotherapy. Li 
brarians are most convincing when they have 
out-going personalities, and are willing to adapt 
and utilize all the avenues of communication 


available in their work. 


One aspect of the “brains” category is that of 
keeping abreast of the current affairs swirling 
about us—political, social, religious, moral, econ 
omic, to say nothing of educational and scien 
tific issues confronting us on all sides. We must 
not only prepare ourselves for a global civiliza 


tion, but our mission to our patients may need 
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to be seasoned with a good grasp of the best 
and most reliable in science reading. We need 
to be informed and be capable of passing along 
this information to those who are capable of its 
reception. This requires a fund of insight, 
knowledge, and above all, prayer. 


The second of the “B’s” refers to library hold 
ings, particularly those available to our patients 
and others to whom the library holdings are ac 


cessible. 


As we know, a library is more than a collec 
tion of books! I think one of the first impres 
sions I had of the real nature of book sharing 
came from the Morley books, 
Wheels and The Haunted Book Shop. How 
ever, in hospitals, for some reason, there is the 


Parnassus on 


tendency or temptation to use the library as a 
quasi “Gift Shoppe”! Sometimes, gift articles, or 
at least, greeting cards are sold from the book 
cart. This is not only an encroachment upon 
precious library space, but also upon our pro 
NOT shop 


religious-goods 


fessional dignity. Librarians are 


keepers or notion-counter or 
clerks! Incidentally, this aspect of library activi 
ties may be handled by allocating to one of the 
Sisters or lay volunteers the responsibility for 
the distribution of religious articles, etc., during 
daily visits to patients. This relieves the librar 
ian from the bookkeeping and clerking, to say 
nothing of buying and selling activities coinci 
dent with gift-shop proprietorship. Let’s not use 
our libraries for commercial activities. This is 


most unprofessional. 


A second aspect of this “B’—BOOKS—is ac 
quisition. Most hospital libraries may need to 
rely heavily upon donations, book drives, and so 
forth. Such are legitimate methods of obtaining 
books, but these methods entail a rather labori- 
ous sorting procedure. Recently we had a tea 
sponsored by the Women’s Auxiliary. The ad- 
mission price was the donation of a book, pref- 
erably of the hard-back variety. During the sort- 
ing process, we.found about one-third of the do- 
nated items had to be discarded because the 
titles were objectionable. Sufhce it to mention 
that Father Harold C. Gardiner’s principles of 
book selection as found in Norms for the Novel 
serve as criteria for retaining or discarding a 
title. As for paperbacks, many may be trashy, 
but there are pearls, too. Some of the titles in 
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the Lumen and Image series are surely above 
reproach. In the realm of detective fiction, one 
must guard against circulating those which ob 
viously condone sin, especially the contempt for 
the Commandments of God. Some _ publishers 
seem to operate on the premise that the end jus 


ties the means, and crime is almost actually 
condoned, for expediency’s sake. 


Apart from donations, there is another source 
of book acquisition which in some respects is not 
above suspicion. I refer to participating in book 
clubs for the major portion of library additions. 
Need we allow “others” to dictate to us what is 
BEST in current reading? Book clubs may, and 
sometimes even do, select real literary gems, but 
obviously such standards are not maintained 
either in the interests of economy or of the read 
er. What per cent of our reading public would 
be up to a diet of really “good literature”? It 
seems to me that some modern writers succeed 
only in impressing the emotions or minister to 
passing interests, rather than elevate our read 


ing standards. 


The third “B” concerns the physical set-up 
BUILDINGS. This may be an optimistic over 
statement of the real status quo of most of our 
hospital libraries. Actually, many hospitals have 
no more than a room or two at the librarian’s 
disposal. In cramped quarters, it is necessary to 
set up wares, to display, process and circulate, 
and maybe plan for a browsing area with just 
one chair! It would be marvelous Cand ideal) to 
have an entire unit allocated for the patients’ 
library, replete with browsing rooms, a record 
listening room, microfilm service, a librarian’s 
workroom, to say nothing of an ample supply 
of stacks and display paraphernalia. When one 
is reduced to not only a single room, but a room 
off the beaten track, with no workroom, not 
even a water spigot closer than several rooms 
away, no storage space for new acquisitions 
waiting to be processed, or possible discards to 
be further examined, then one is hopelessly re 
duced in the amount and type of work that can 
be accomplished. 

The final “B” is that of BIBLIOTHERAPY. 
Here is the area where professional currents 
really cross. We are all members of the total 
health team in the hospital, and an integral part 
of the therapy unit within that structure. Per 
haps the basic principles of the health team 
LIBRARY 
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should be enunciated, as those of us in nursing 
conceive it at least, and then we can see our 
own activity in the spectrum of team activities 
in their true colors. 


First of all, the objective of team organization 
is to render total, unified patient care, through 
group effort. In its broadest organization, team 
membership includes all personnel who contact 
the patient, from the physician, who is health 
team leader, through the ranks, including the 
housekeeping personnel. Our own unit works 
most closely with the nursing team. Another 
unit, the therapy team, usually comprises occu- 
pational, physical and biblio-therapists. Togeth- 
er, we plan for the best ways to fulfill the prime 
objective of modern nursing care—to lead the 
patient from dependence to independence. The 
concept is really not new. It has simply been re- 
activated and streamlined into an organizational 
pattern. The team concept is based solidly upon 
development of a good team spirit. Rapport be- 
tween the small groups within the team is vital, 
e.g. the nursing and therapy team working to- 
gether and sharing the plan for patient care. 


Since there is nowhere delineated the specific 
principles of the team in terms of library func 
tions, I have interpolated from those prescribed 
for nursing. Some of these then might be: (1) 
\ll members of the therapy team should be con- 
versant with the objectives and activities direct 
ed toward patient care; (2) Authority for all 
team activity should be centralized in some one 
individual. This might be the occupational ther- 
apist, speech therapist, physical therapist or the 
bibliotherapist. In some situations, a part-time 
teacher on loan from the school system acts as 
the bibliotherapist; (3) The librarian should 
seek to join forces with other members of the 
team in gaining an understanding of the patient 
personnel whom she is to contact. These re- 
quests should be routed through the members 
of the nursing team, especially when the librar 
ian is not a nurse and might not be qualified to 
judge the patient's receptivity and needs in bib 
liotherapy. 

In actual bibliotherapy practice, the librarian 
should assist or aid the patient in the selection 
of a book or books best suited to his condition. 
lt is quite possible that a book might be suit- 
ible, but not necessarily prudent reading at a 
given stage in a patient’s convalescence. There 
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is a definite challenge in attempting to provide 
“escape” reading for certain patients who may 
never have developed a taste for reading, whose 
leisure or literary endeavors have been directed 
solely to our modern audio-visual media. We 
must remember that patients are people. Each 
person is an independent and separate entity, 
operating as a tiny gyroscope spinning along on 
his own little string of life, happily content with 
his own tiny area of activity. What we may not 
realize is that this little entity is vulnerable to 
ideas, but these ideas must penetrate deeply into 
his innermost consciousness. It is this innermost 
and central interest which we must discover and 
attempt to minister to in some way. Herein lies 
the challenge—to reach each individual we 
service in order to aid him not only to move 
from his present state of dependence due to ill 
ness to a state of independence or health, but 
even to lift him to an appreciation of vistas of 
life he perhaps never realized existed for him. 
[his may be on the intellectual or spiritual 
plane as well as the material. 


When dealing with children, we are confront 
ed with a special set of problems. If we are 
teachers, we may be able to aid the child in his 
educational pursuits, but we must always try to 
stimulate a taste for the best in reading. The 
reaction to the inroads that the comics have 
made comes to mind. What a satisfaction it 
must be when a librarian succeeds in interest- 
ing a child in the real stories by Jules Verne 
rather than the shallow and watered-down com 
ic editions, replete with gaudy illustrations and 
garnished by an absolute minimum of moronic 
prose text. Once children realize all the fun of 
discovery is diluted by perusing the comic book 
version, animated by monosyllabic balloons, 
they may begin to sense how such trash cheats 
them of real discovery in worlds of imagery and 


the satisfactions of really fine prose. 


The four “B’s” which provide the challenges 
to modern hospital librarians have been briefly 
discussed. We might summarize and conclude 
by stating: First, there is really no substigute 
for brains. Second, the matter of books must be 
given earnest and thoughtful consideration. We 
must choose wisely and thoughtfully, since in 
most of our hospitals, the library budget is not 
in the nature of a blank check. We should be 


prudent in the matter of subscribing to book 
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club memberships. Donations need careful sift 
ing and conditioning before admitting them to 
our holdings. Third, in the matter of buildings, 
“one can always dream!” Each of us has his own 
particular dream or concept of a hospital library 
which he would like to see in the blueprint 
stage. Fortunate the librarian who is in on the 
planning team of a proposed library when the 
ground plans are being drawn. Most of us are 
making the best of our present facilities and 
hoping for more space and personnel so that 
one day we can really do our job to the hilt! 
Fourth, bibliotherapy can be carried out wheth 
er one functions from a one-room establishment 
or a fine suite of rooms, complete with volun- 
teer service for patient-to-patient cart circula- 
tion. Real satisfactions may accrue from patients’ 
reactions to books chosen with an eye to aid 
them to accept their handicaps or even terminal 
illnesses. A few samplings may not be out of 
order, viz. the fine reception a paraplegic ex- 


perienced when given the Roy Campanella sto 





ry, It's Good to Be Alive, and the patient who 
read Raymond's This is Your Tomorrow and 
Today, knowing that it was the patient's, too. 
Hospital librarians should have a list of such 
books written by hose who have overcome dis 


eave or crippling accidents. In each, the accept 
ance of the cross proved of great merit and ad 
vantage to the sufferer, and would serve as val 
uable reading for others so stricken. 

Librarians truly hold the key to new hope 
for certain patients, deeper satisfactions in their 
interests for others, but above all, an opportunity 
to share the riches of our faith to many who 
may hitherto have never known or fully realized 
them. One little book frequently circulated, oft 
en purchased to take home, and which is of in 
terest to those not of our faith or to those who 
have long since deserted our fold, is Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson. 

[his hospital library influence reaches far be 
yond the hospital ward or rehabilitation center 


through the extension of bibliotherapy. 
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For the many priests engaged in directing 
religious women, this new translation of a 
classic work on the canons affecting religious 
women will prove an indispensable aid. Pre- 
viously available only in the Italian and French 
editions, it is now adapted for American usage 
and brought completely up to date in accord 
with the latest papal pronouncements, The 
style is simple and orderly, ensuring ease of 
use for priests serving as chaplains, directors 
and confessors of religious women, as well as 


nuns and sisters themselves. 360 pp. $4.95 
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HUGHES, Langston, ed. An African Treasury; 
Articles, essays, stories, poems, by black Afri 
cans, selected by Langston Hughes. 207 p. 60 
8626. Crown. $3.50. 

Langston Hughes says that the native African 

writings selected for this anthology were chosen 

are entertaining, moving, possibly 
all readable. In forms of 


because they 
instructive, but above 
writing, two political speeches and excerpts from 


a Johannesburg lonely hearts column, are in 


cluded along with the essays, stories, and po 
ems. The authors range from the well-known 
Peter Abrahams to the anonymous. 

[his African treasury is a vivid reflection of 
the creative, educated African’s view of him 
self, his people, and the future of his continent. 
The dilemmas, the tragedies, the yearnings are 
all expressed simply and in human terms. 

\lthough I found Peggy Rutherford’s African 
Voices (another recent anthology of native Afri 
can writing) delightful reading, | would recom- 
mend An African Treasury as a first purchase. 
The latter will provide a better understanding 
\frica today 


of the peoples of who they are, 


and what thev want and believe. 


Highly recommended for high school stu 


dents. 


An& Tomorrow. 


HATCH, John. Africa Today 

289 p. 60-7964. Praeger. $4.00. 
In clear and concise chapters, Mr. Hatch de 
scribes: the historical background, economic de 
velopment and prospects, social and _ political 
problems, and the general progress of each of 


the African nations. It seemed to me that the 
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author was quite unbiased in his discussion, em- 
phasizing factual background rather than opin 
ion. However, the book is a bit unbalanced in 
the amount of material furnished for each coun 
try. Mr. Hatch, a specialist on African affairs 
and also a Commonwealth Officer of Britain’s 
Labour Party, seems more conversant with Brit 
ish colonies and territories—his surveys of other 
African countries are very brief. 

The appendices contain a list of major events 
in African history and an outline summary of 
the government, area, population, and principal 
products of each country. The appendices are 
excellent for quick reference. 

Although the book is a bit too much like a 
text to be considered for recreational reading, it 
is excellent for high school students who are 
seeking background material on present events 
in Africa. 

Recommended for all high school libraries. 


GREGOR, Manfred. The Bridge. 215 p. 60- 
12128. Random. $3.50. 
[his is one of the few accounts we have of 
German teen age soldiers in the last months of 
World War II. It presents quite a different sit 
uation from Howe's prize novel, Call It Trea 
son, where the young man fought against the 
German Army because he felt that was the only 


land. In The 


Bridge, a small group of seven 16-year-olds are 


way truly to save his native 
ordered by a general to hold a bridge against an 
American attack. As they face and meet death, 
the boys think of their past. Although the novel 
loses impact through these flashbacks, | think 
that American teen-agers will appreciate it for 
the story of the forced military role played by 
many of the very young Germans in World 
War IL. 

This adult book would make excellent sup- 
plementary reading for World History classes. 
Highly recommended for all mature high school 


students. 


BRANDT, Willy. My Road to Berlin. As told 
to Leo Lania. c1960. Doubleday. $4.50. 


Willy Brandt, Mayor of Berlin, tells how he 
stands and where he stood on important politi 
cal issues. And, as the often criticized leader of 
the German opposition party, he seems to have 


written this autobiography: (1) In defense of 
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his Norwegian citizenship and exile during the 
entire Hitler regime. (2) As a bid for contin 
ued support from West Germany and the West 
ern Allies. 

At the same time, this is the success story of 
Willy Brandt; born Herbert Frahm, the illegiti 
mate son of a German salesgirl from Lubeck. 
The first sign of promise comes with a scholar 
ship grant to a reputable high school. It con 
tinues with his admittance to the Social Demo 
cratic party before he was of age (not yet 17 
For three years he worked as a party journalist 
under the name of Willy Brandt, and became 
such a prominent member that he was no long 
er safe in Nazi-controlled Germany. In Norway, 
he continued his party work until the war was 
ended in Germany. Then he returned to his 
native country and started to help in the recon 
struction of Berlin. 

Mr. Brandt sets up a good case for the com 
plicated nature and development of his party 
and its various leaders. He also gives a very con 
vincing account of the Berlin boiling-pot. 

[his is a very readable book, though not es 
pecially well written. And, it is the only book, 
in English, that gives all this information about 
the most exciting new figure in German gov 
ernment. | think teen-agers might enjoy reading 
about this comparatively young hero before the 
next German election. 

Recommended for junior and senior high 


school students. 


DAUGHERTY, James. William Blake. With 
reproductions of drawings by William Blake. 
128 p. 60-14401. Viking Press. $4.00. 


This is a straightforward biography of the 
strange visionary artist and poet, William Blake. 
Mr. Daugherty concentrates more on Blake’s ar 
tistic training, career, and genius than on his 
poetry. And, he includes, at the back of the 
book, twenty-one illustrations from the Book 
of Job. For each drawing, Mr. Daugherty has 
written an interpretation and appreciation as he, 
an artist, sees It. 

The style of writing is a bit dry, but the 
story does not suffer from over-dramatization as 
many of the biographies written especially for 
teen agers do. 

There is a doubt in my mind about the sub 
ject of this book being of much interest to the 
average eighth and ninth grade students. On 
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the other hand, juniors and seniors in high 
school could be intrigued with it because of their 
studies in English literature, but they might also 
find the text a bit too simple. 

Recommended to high school libraries for 


limited purchase. 


BROWN, Lloyd A. Map Making; The Art that 
Became a Science. 217 p. 60-9338. Little, 
Brown and Co. $4.75. 

[his is an informative and fairly simple account 
of maps and the men who made them—from 
Strabo and Ptolemy (and their unknown pre 
decessors) to the men who organized interna 
tonal map making at the beginning of the twen 
tieth century, Emphasis is on the “early devel 
opment of map-making into an exact science” 
and on the men who devised instruments and 
made measurements. There are many illustra 
tions of maps, both artistic ones and “milestone” 
ones. There is surprisingly little about twentieth 
century developments with all the aerial photo 
graphs and precise earth measurements, but per 
haps that is for another book. 

[he author is one of the foremost cartogra 
phers in the United States and has written a 
full length adult volume which was published 
in 1949, 

Young adults who are curious about the sub 
ject, will find this good reading. Recommended 
for large high school libraries. 
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PEARE, Catherine Owen. John Keats: A Por- 

trait in Words. 60-15009. Dodd. $3.50. 
This biography of Keats is a work of art. The 
author imaginatively describes the circumstances 
attendant on Keats’ writing of the great poems. 
The character delineations are well done, and 
the friendship with Leigh Hunt, Clarke, Severn 
and others are all plausibly presented. Keats’ in- 
terest in his family is understandably kind, but 
the detail with which the author illustrates 
these relationships is a bit pedantic. 

It is a good biography on the young adult 
level; with a glossary, a selected bibliography, 
and an index. It might serve as a good introduc- 
tion to Keats’ poetry for high school English 
classes. However, it is not a book for the reluc- 
tant reader. 

Sister M. Hucn 
Mercy High School 
Riverhead, New York 


HELFMAN, Elizabeth. Water for the World. 
60-10883. Longmans. $3.75. 

Using the theory that the prevalence or absence 
of water can change the entire history of a peo- 
ple, the author here relates the part that water 
has played in the fashioning of our world. The 
history and symbolism of water through the 
vears, illustrates man’s difhculties in conserving 
and increasing his supply. The vocabulary and 
reading interest level are graded to the 12-15 
vear old. Recommended for science and social 
studies curriculum enrichment. 

Sister M. Hucu 

Mercy High School 

Riverhead, New York 


BELL, Thelma Harrington. Thunderstorm. II- 
lus. by Carydon Bell. 128 p. c1960. Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

This book really covers very simply everything 

anyone could possibly hope to know about a 

thunderstorm—from superstitions, the types of 

clouds, and tales of flyers caught in storms, to 
the history of lightning and something about 
lightning rods. 

I think that most young adult readers, who 
wre interested in weather, would prefer a less 
bviously simple presentation. However, for the 
eluctant eighth grade reader, this book might 
ypen new fields of interest. 


JULIER, Virginia. Always Room for One More. 

151 p. 1960. Chilton. $3.50, 

Always Room for One More tells the story of 
eight lively boys whose harassed parents seem 
to be added only for good measure. Mrs. Julier 
has written a warm and witty descripion of 
everyday life in the Montgomery household. 

Perhaps there were mice in the pantry and 
molasses mixed with the silverware, but through 
these “ordinary” vicissitudes runs an abundant 
family love, understanding, and good-humored 
patience. 

An only child will read this story with envy, 
but any member of a large family will treasure 
the book. Appropriate for the young adult who 
may not have realized how his parents have 
contributed to his own development through 
their sacrifice and love. An excellent addition 
to a high school library collection where sorry 
stories of marriage somehow always manage to 
find a place. 

Wit reinforces a very slender plot, but this 
does not detract from the reading. 

Sister Marie Pius, S.S.]. 
St. James School 
Ferndale, Michigan 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Harvard Brief Dictionary of Vusic. Willi 
Apel and Ralph T. Daniel. Cambridge, Har 
vard University Press, 1960. 341 p., $3.95. 
60-7986 

This book should not be confused with Prof. 

Apel’s earlier and indispensable Harvard Dic- 

tionary of Music. It is neither a supplement or 

condensation, nor even a rival of that essential 
work, but, as the author tells us in his preface, 

“.. a reference work in its own right.” 

As with the Harvard Dictionary, there are no 

biographical entries (save your money and buy 

the latest Baker's Biographical Dictionary of 

Musicians), but all other phases of music are 

covered. 

The first to be Jooked for in a work about mu 
sic, especially a reference work, is the number, 
quality, and aptness of musical examples. In 
this book there are at least 123 Cand remember 
the book contains only 341 pages 
line drawings), all clear and 


There are 
many illustrations 
well chosen. Indications of pronunciation are 
presented in an uncomplicated and accurate 
manner. No longer will you fear pronouncing: 
Gotterdammerung (CGEUT-ter-DEM-er-oong 
your French and Italian will flow with real con 
viction: gas-pahr de la NWEE, frahn-CHES-ka 
dah REE-mee-nee, and you can positively flat 
ten everyone with Eugen Onegin (OY-gayn on- 
YAY-gin). The authors do not make the usual 
mistake of assuming that everyone knows how 
to pronounce Latin and explain that Sanctus is 
pronounced SAHNK-toos (not SANG-tus as 
some of our English friends would have it), 
Musica Reservata is MOO-zika re-ser-VAH-ta, 
etc. There are liberal cross-references, the bind 
ing is sturdy, the paper good, the print and il 
lustrations wonderfully clear (though this is 
not a large book), and the contents impressive. 

This is a must for all junior high and high 
school libraries. Other libraries will also find it 
quite valuable. In fact, 1 would recommend it 
to anyone who owns at least one phonograph 
record or has an FM radio, and this must mean 
you. 

Freveric Heurre 
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Some Twentieth Century American Composers, 
a Selective Bibliography, vol Ul. John Ed 
monds and Gordon Boelzner, comps. The 
New York Public Library, 1960. 55 p., ports. 
$1.00. 59-15435 


Che body of this work is a rather extensive bib 
liography devoted to seventeen living American 
composers. For each there is a list of writings 
about the composer, writings about the compos 
ers works, and, where it applies, a list of books 
about the composer, as well as writings by the 
composer. In this last category we find that 
some of the composers represented in the main 
section have been quite prolific as commenta 
tors. There are no less than 13 entries for Leon 


Glanville-Hicks 


also noted is the fact that she is the author of 


ae, 


ard Bernstein, 22 for Peggy 


all the articles on contemporary American and 
Grove's Dictionar) 
29 for Marc 


Blitzstein, and 34 for Howard Hanson. 


Scandinavian composers in 


of Music and Musicians, 5th ed. 


Also included are a complete index of au 


thors cited and an appendix of “Composers 
207) in Standard Reference Works.” A most 
unusual feature is an appendix of “Composers 
159) Not Listed in Standard Reference 


Works.” 
N iC ( las 


com 


There is an introductory essay by 


Slonimsky 


mentary on the roots and the works ot our most 


which presents an excellent 


prominent contemporary composers. 


This bibliography, and vol. I, published in 


1959, are appropriate for all libraries which in 
clude materials on music, and for anyone in 


terested in American music. 


The volume is a reprint “with additions” from 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
July, 1960. 


Freperic Heurre 
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The New College Encyclopedia of Music. J. 
A. Westrup and F. L. Harrison. New York, 
M. W. Norton and Co. 1960. 739 p., $6.95. 
60-10570 


[his encyclopedia, which attempts to cover all 
phases of music, was compiled by two noted 
English musicologists. (Jack Allen Westrup is 
chairman of the editorial board of the excellent 
New Oxford History of Music.) There are a 
number of musical examples Cover 1,000) but 
no illustrations. Most articles contain up io-date 
bibliographical references, for the whole work 
has taken advantage of the very latest contribu- 
tions to music scholarship. Much attention has 
been pair to pronunciation (including a five 
page 
of terminology, since this book was prepared 


“Guide to Pronunciation”). In the matter 


for a British audience, people in this country 
may find the language not altogether familiar. 
e.g. crotchet for quarter-note, etc.) Curiously 
enough the book is inadequate in its coverage of 
some important topics; at times with more than 
a hint of bias. While there is a full page, dou- 
ble column article, replete with four musical ex- 
amples, on Anglican Chant, there is no article 
on Gregorian Chant (Cor other chant for 
that 


Plainsong. The article on Plainsong, which re 


any 


matter), and only a cross-reference to 
quires only a quarter of a page, tells us that “The 
most important forms used in plainsong are Re 


spond, Antiphon, Hymn, Sequence, and Psalm.” 


Despite some good points (very reasonable 
price, recent scholarship, inclusion of biogra 
phies, and many well-chosen musical examples 
it is no match for Willi Apel’s 16 year old Har- 
vard Dictionary of Music. 
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Raves 


are pouring in for 


A PRIEST 
CONFESSES 


by Jose Luis Martin Descalzo 


“This is an honest book, one which will 
stir up any priest and will afford any 
lay person insights whch could height- 
en his esteem for the priesthood and 
his sympathy for priests.’ 

—Msgr. John S. Kennedy in O.S.V. 


“This unusual book, in part autobio- 
graphical, in part the composite biog- 
raphy of several priests, throbs, 
burns, glows, cries out with unction.” 
—Rev. Frederick O’Brien, The Pilot 


“A new awareness and a profundity of 
shared experience in a great spiritual 
adventure await you in a book that can 
be compared to the work of Merton and 
Bernanos or Mauriac—and yet is com- 
pletely and perfectly new.” 

—Dan Herr 


“For one who wonders what a young 
man thinks and feels as the glorious 
day of his ordination approaches, I 
know of no more intimately reveal- 
ing book to command.” 

—Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, America 


$3.75 
ACADEMY 
GUILD 
PRESS 
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SOBEL, Robert. The Origins of Intervention- 
ism: The United States and the Russo-Fin- 
nish War. Bookman Associates. 1961. 


Mr. Sobel’s monograph studies the swiftly chang- 
ing American attitudes toward foreign affairs, 
with specific reference to the winter of 1939- 
1940. The subtitle indicates that the author, a 
Hofstra College historian, intended to apply his 
general findings to the so-called “Winter War.” 
Both the historico-political analysis and its ap- 
plication are carried out with scholarly method, 
and are of definite interest to the student of in- 
ternational relations. Each of the eleven brief 
chapters is followed by selective notes and bib- 
liographical references, though primary sources 
are rarely given. 

Of interest to this reviewer is the high de- 
gree of disagreement and vacillation in Ameri- 
can attiudes toward foreign affairs, not only as 
the result of changing party constellations, the 
pressure of public opinion and the press; the re- 
gional, sectional, and ethnic impact on the for- 
mulation and conduct of foreign affairs, but also 
the metamorphosis of attitudes within the same 
party, the same cabinet, and even within the 
mind of a president of the United States. 


The study would have gained in quality and 
readability if the author had pointed out more 
convincingly what seems to lie at the root of 
this flux and flow in American official and un- 
oficial attitudes toward foreign affairs. How 
could the younger Roosevelt identify himself 
with Senators Borah and Nye, and at the same 
time tolerate a “palace revolution” on the part 
of Cordell Hull? What explains the fact that 
FDR was at one time a conservative in foreign 
relations, yet a progressive in domestic affairs? 
When, how, and because of what specific cir- 
cumstances did isolationism clash with idealism 
in regard to the Spanish Civil War? And what, 
in particular, are the author's definitions for 
these and other terms used so profusely through- 
out the book? 

The reader’s' appetite is whetted to find out 
what specific events, developments, or insights 
made a man of the stature of Roosevelt switch 
from isolationism to internationalism, from neu- 
trality to a conviction of the need for moral and 
economic solidarity? At this point the author 
would seem to be obliged to consult the primary 
sources and to convey his findings to his read- 
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ers. This reviewer would also have preferred a 
smoother and more organic transition from the 
first part, on the origins and emergence of in- 
terventionism, to the second and larger section 
concerning the attitude of the United States 
toward the Russo-Finnish War. 

There is a gain in quality, however, when 
the author describes the complexity of attitudes 
and sentiments toward Finland, conditioned as 
it was by the desire and necessity to treat the 
U.S.S.R. on a different plane than the Axis 
powers, in order to prevent Russia from joining 
their partnership. 

The reader is once more uncomfortably re- 
minded of the American brand of Realpolitik 
in the official vacillation and indecision in the 
face of the Russo-Finnish War. Mr. Sobel char 
acterizes it fitly as a negative orientation, one 
of omission rather than commission. All this is 
explained in terms of the need of the United 
States to perserve itself for the greater contro- 
versies with Axis totalitarianism, and a general 
ly accepted and growing commitment to the 
Allied cause. 

Fritz Nova 
Villanova University 
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EGIL’S SAGA; translated from the Old Icelana- 
ic, with Introduction and notes by Gwyn 
Press for the 


1960. 


Jones. Syracuse University 


American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


259 p. $6.00. 


Gwyn Jones is Professor of English at the Uni 
versity of Wales at Aberystwyth. The present 
work is by no means his first appearance as a 
translator of the old saga literature: first was the 
Princeton, 1935); then, 
later. 


Four Icelandic Sagas 


the Vatnsdaler's Saga came somewhat 
With his colleague Thomas Jones of the De- 
partment of Celtic, Gwyn Jones has produced 
what is now considered the standard English 
translation of the Mabinogion (London, Golden 


Cockerel 1948 


frequently reprinted in the Everyman’s Library 


Press, which has since been 
series where it has replaced the Victorian trans 
lation of Lady Charlotte Guest. He has endeared 
himself also to younger readers by a very read 
able collection, Welsh Legends and Folk-Tales, 
in the admirably printed Oxford Myths and 


Legends Series (Oxford, 1955). 


The present translation, based on the great 
critical edition of Professor Nordal CRekjavik, 
1933 


scholars to whom the author gives his thanks. 


owes a great deal to native Icelandic 
Not content with this, however, he has traveled 
considerably in Iceland, over the country the 
saga describes. Among the Icelandic sagas, Is 
lendingasogur, the tale of Egil is considered fore- 
most, recounting in vivid fashion the history of 
four generations of the Myramen, one of the 
founding families of Western Iceland. The pe 
riod covers roughly 125 years, from the second 
half of the ninth century to the end of the 
tenth, describing the Myramen family affairs in 
Norway, their sojourn in England at Brunan 
burh and York, and finally their striking out for 
Iceland to colonize with other of their country- 
men. Plenty of action occurs in the recounting 
of Viking raids along the shores of Sweden, 
Denmark, Frisia, and Shetland, and of forays 


into the Eastern Baltic country. 


For a long time these tales existed in oral tra 
dition, but in the course of time, they were com 
mitted to writing about 1220-25. Much of the 
poetry composed by Egil was incorporated in the 
text at this time. For the historical value of the 
we have a convenient point of reference in 


saga, 


King Alfred’s account of his thanes Ohthere and 
Wulfstand and their journeys to the Scandina 
vian Peninsula. A good scholarly introduction 
prefaces the translation, and all notes are rele 


gated to the appendix. 


Ihe work gives a clear picture of social con- 
ditions in Northern Europe at a very early date, 
and as we read the feeling grows that here is 
the stuff out of which history and civilization 
are made. The Northmen produced a literature 
that rivalled Homer in his simplicity and direct 
ness, that calmly accepted plunder, old age and 
death as the lot of man. The translation here 
reviewed is itself a work of art, almost as good 
as the original. The rendition of the poetry em- 
bedded in the text skillfully reproduces the as 
sonance and alliteration, and the kennings are 
explained in the notes. It is a book that lives up 
to the translator's reputation for scholarship that 
is not mere pedantry. A good addition to any 


library, public, private, or parochial. 


Rosert T. Meyer 
Catholic University of America 
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CLAPP, Jane. College Textbooks. 1096 p. 60-  itemizes objections and advantages as offered by 
7267. Scarecrow Press, 1960. $25.00. administrators, teachers and librarians. Section 
The sub-title describes the contents of this book: 3 is a list of titles, and Section 4 is a summary 
a classified listing of 16,000 textbooks used in of effective methods. Valuable for the vertical 
60 colleges, coded to show most frequently used file or the librarian’s own office. 
texts, with an author-title and subject index. Of J. W.S. 
the 60 colleges, one is Catholic CUniv. of Notre 
Dame). The list is classified, and the index very 








detailed. This isa tool more for deans of study 


a 
than for librarians. Curriculum planners expand The famous shop 
ing their program, and bookstores will find it a fT 
useful. Make-up, paper and binding are good, for Catholic Rooks 
but the price will be a scarecrow to most insti- 


tutions. THE 


}Ww.s NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NATIONAL Council of Teachers of English. Catala teste, Peaver beske 
The Use of Paperbound Books. 32 p- 1960. and Bibles—all languages. 
A report on a national survey in public and pa We can supply «ll books 


reviewed or advertised. 


rochial high schools. Information is either statis \ 
Catalogs available. 


tical or in highly compressed summary. Some 
questions asked were: How are paperbounds For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 


; a - : 901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
source for obtaining books? The second section Pees sh oe septa 8088 


used? How long do they last? and What is your 
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AVAILABLE JUNE 1961 


ANALECTA HYMNICA MEDII AEVI 


Edited by M. Dreves and C. Blume 





A collection of Medieval Christian Hymns 
in the original Latin text and language. 


THE ANALECTA HYMNICA MEDII AEVI contain in volumes 1-50 
(approx. 15,000 pp.) hitherto unpublished Latin liturgical as well as 
non-liturgical hymns, officiation rhymes, psalteries, and prayers in rhyme 
and prose for religious celebrations and the adoration of Saints. Volumes 
51-55 comprise a selection of well known and significant hymns from 
the 5th through the 16th centuries. The collection is of inestimable in- 
terest not only to the theologian and liturgist but also to the student of 
Latin, and Germanic linguistics, and to scholars in the fields of history 


and music. 
Volumes 1-55, Leipzig, 1886-1922 
won Serban pnbetinenenneneniudeabe $1,050.00 
REE SSE CO NE 18.50 
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...in reference material, too! 






Years ago, when 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
was first published, it was designed to be read and 
used by all ages...to be free of excessive wordage, yet 
comprehensive in coverage...and fairly priced. 

Today, at Tangley Oaks, we uphold these same 
convictions. As proof: THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is still available in 10 volumes. 
Reckoned in terms of today’s dollar value, the 
price has not advanced in almost 30 years. 

Only by a high order of planning, selection and writing 
has this been possible and “‘encyclopedia obesity” 
been avoided...with no sacrifice in quality, with wide 
coverage in the fewest possible words. Its 10,276 
articles in the 43 fields of human knowledge—with 8,200 
magnificent illustrations and 1,500 cross references 
enlighten, satisfy and explain the speeded-up demand of 
knowledge in our modern world. 
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